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The New McCall Speller is available in a com- 
lete, two-book and three-book edition. Write SILVER, BURDETT 


or further information. AND COMPANY 
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investigations, and on a careful study Joyful singing of beautiful and suitable songs, 
of recent recognized standard word Correlation with the social program of the 
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— Method of Study for the Appreciation of the best in music, both vocal 
Study Exercises and Aids to Spelling and instrumental. hs 

— yegee, similar in content to the An adaptable program of technical training. 
right- pages of the earlier edi- 


iow lacie heen peonared fer Gtades | A well-rounded community music program. 


2 and 3, and all material throughout 
the grades has been improved on the 
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Hamm, Bourne, and Benton's 


A UNIT HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


A new United States history in 
thirteen units of study, prepared 
with the objectives of stimulating 
the young citizen to think honestly 
about the problems of American life; 
to give an understanding of those 
forces in the past which have given 
it its present aspect; to treat ade- 
quately and clearly the social and 
economic background of American 
life; to explain essential economic 
principles; and to present the United 


States as a world power. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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Lummis-Schawe 


HEALTH 
READERS 


for grades 1 to 4 





UNDAMENTALS OF HEALTH taught in a 
way to impress children and to be within 
their understanding. Most of these delightful 
stories are original. All embody the same pur 
pose — to teach the simple rules of health early 
and attractively through reading. The series 
provides high type informational reading that 
has proved most popular. Your smal! expendi- 


ture serves a dual purpose in health and in 
reading. Send for further information « 
The Safety Hill of Healtl 


Ruilding My Hous f Health 
Road of Health to Grown-up 
A Journey to Many Lands 


Mo! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office : Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manilas 
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Let us photograph the children 
of your room — it's lots of fun, 
and we'll present you with a 
set of the pictures in our dandy 
HALL’S ROOM SEATING 
PLAN — Free. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1932 


In organizing the courses for the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1932 at Temple University, consideration 
has been given to the needs of teachers who re- 
quire credits for 
certificates, or for 
degrees. Courses 
are conducted on un- 
dergraduate and 
graduate levels. 
Send now for com- 
plete bulletin... 
also booklet describ- 
ing recreational fea- 
tures. 


Classes Start 
June 27th 


Close August 
5th 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar 
Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 

















UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5 — AUGUST 12 


A WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 
CONDUCTED BY SPECIALISTS 


FOR 


Secondary and Elementary 
Teachers, Supervisors, 
Principals, Superintendents, 
Athletic, Baseball and 
Football Coaches. 


MAINE OFFERS YOU: 
High Grade Instruction 
Pleasant surroundings 
Summer comfort 
Week-end trips 
Good food, well served 
All at a minimum cost. 


COME TO MAINE T0 STUDY 


For information or bulletin, 
Write Dr. Roy M. Peterson, 


Director, Orono, Maine. 





























George Peabody College for Teachers 


Educational employers in the South and 
Southwest turn naturally to Peabody for 
their teachers and educational leaders. 


Summer Quarter 


JUNE 8- JULY 16 
JULY 18 - AUGUST 26 


FIRST TERM: 
SECOND TERM: 


With a registration representing more than thirty-five states, teach- 
ers are offered unusual opportunity for association with leaders in public 


education. 


WRITE THE RECORDER FOR CATALOGUE 


Nashville, 


Tennessee 
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Turning the Pages 


Taxpayers frequently charge 
public school authorities with 
recklessly spending money on 
“fads and frills.” Yet almost 
every expansion of the schools’ 
programs has come in answer 
to demands from citizens. In 
his article, “The Truth About 
‘Fads and Frills,’” Mr. Willis E 
Tower shows how the luxuries 
of yesterday have become 
necessities today. 

- 

The youth who is granted 
entire freedom in the spending 
of money is not receiving a 
square deal from his parents, 
in the view of Car! L. Schrader 
of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education. He thinks 
there should be parental super- 
vision even in cases where pu- 
pils earn the money which they 
spend. Here is something to 
start new thought-currents. 

. 


School horizons can be 
broadened to good advantage 
by inviting outsiders to talk to 
the pupils. How readily and 
effectively this can be done is 
set forth by Frank R. Page, 
who knows whereof he speaks. 

. 


Dr. Charles B. Lewis, in 
charge of Health and Physical 
Education in the public schools 
of Providence, has summarized 
for Journal of Education read- 
ers the objective and methods 
of operation of a health pro- 
gram for senior high schools. 

- 

There’s more in summer 
schools than the mere oppor- 
tunity to amass “credits.” 
These schools have had a phe- 
nomenal growth in the past 
twenty years or so. Professor 
A. H. Rice of Boston Univer- 
sity discusses this in “Why the 
Summer School?” Your loss if 
you skip it. 

. 

An authority on magazine 
cosmetics, or magazine make- 
up, which is the same thing 
obviously, has objected to our 
custom of starting some arti- 
cles a few inches down the 
page. He thinks each impor- 
tant headline should appear at 
the top of a page, and that 
whenever necessary to accom- 
plish this, an article should be 
broken at the bottom of a page 
and continued in the rear of 
the magazine. 

We wonder if the comfort of 
the reader isn’t better served 
by letting him finish one story 
at a time without jumping 
hurdles. Tue PUBLISHERS. 
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Facility in the Use of English 


Demanded by Business Houses 


is thoroughly taught in 


HOTCHKISS AND DREW’S 
NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH 


400 pages Price $1.16 


EMPHASIZES THE IMPORTANCE of understanding 
people and of using methods of approach in business 
letters which will win their favorable response. 


TEACHES clearly the necessary elements of good Eng- 
lish, including diction, sentence structure, and punctu- 
ation. 


EXPLAINS the most important forms and usages of busi- 
ness in a way that will help the beginner to under- 
stand and perform the routine duties of a business 
office. 


DISCUSSES the various types of business correspondence, 
— claims and adjustments, collection letters, applica- 
tions, sales letters, and follow-up letters, all illustrated 
by selected models. 


CONTAINS interesting chapters on Advertising, on Re- 
ports, and on Business Narrative which reflect the 
latest and most approved ideas on these fundamental 
subjects. 


PRESENTS much valuable help to the student in the Ap- 
pendix which includes legal points in correspondence, 
commercial abbreviations, antonyms and homonyms, 
technical business terms, etc. 


AUTHORS: Georce Burton Hotrcukxtss, M.A., Professor of 
Marketing, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, and CertaA ANNE Drew, Ph.B.,. J/nstructor in 
English, High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 








New York 
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Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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World-Crisis Education 
INCE 1927 there have 


been unpt ecedented 


yy discoveries, revelations, and creations affect 
ing civic, economic, and social life. There have 
been greater creations of microscopes and_tele- 
scopes, of spectroscopes and stethoscopes in these 


five years than in any quarter of a century in 
three hundred years. 

Everybody is already vitally affected in every 
way by the vastness of the newness of the world 
conception to cremation education is a 


necessity as it never was before. 


leaching and learning are wholly new activities 
made necessary by the world crisis. 


leachers are the only persons who have been 


Now 


teachers must learn how to teach, what to learn 


scientifically taught the art of learning. 


how to learn, and how to use to advantage every- 
thing they learn. 
Everybody is at the mercy of teachers who are 


responsible for the new civilization. Everybody 


is interested in having every teacher, physically, 
mentally and professionally, in condition to adapt 
the science of the educator of yesterday to the 
responsibilities of the education of the world crisis. 

It is a criminal tragedy to have any teacher 


financially, socially, professionally deflated while 


solving problems such as have never been pre- 
sented to any one in America in any other crisis. 
eee 
Teachers of Teachers 
NE of the 


interest of the 


most important meetings in the 


teachers of teachers was 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
April 7, 8, 9. 

In all my professional activities I have been 
specializing on meetings for the benefit of teachers 
Phou 


of teachers. oh I made five brief addresses 


at these meetings my thought was given to the 


“Seventh Annual Conference of the Eastern 


States Association of Professional Schools for 
Teachers,” an 


of Ambrose L. 
and a 


organization under the leadership 
Suhrie of New York University 
small group of associates which has 
developed during the past seven years into one 
of the most marvelous—almost miraculous—organ- 
izations of professional education. 

If the world crisis had done nothing else in six 
years than to make that meeting of two thousand 
professional teachers 


enthusiasts of teachers of 


possibie it would have been of inestimable value. 
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By Albert E. Winship 


| 
[here were many general sessions and confer 


ence section meetings I was a devoted listene: 
somewhere all the time, and I never once heard 
the words deflation, depression, nor any possibl 


Ssugyesnol Ol pessimism 

1 was in conversation with teachers of teachet 
when I was not listening to specialists, and 
never in the three days did I hear any one talk 
about personal, neighborhood, or public distress 

Everybody, everywhere, talked about how won 
derful it was that such a meeting could have been 
the result of annual meetings since 1926 

| refer to a few high spots in one session of 
a thousand Friday 


banqueters on evening No 


one talked too long. No one was a bore to any on 
The two complimentary official speakers who led 
off were Dr. William John Cooper, United States 


John W 
Withers, president of New York University. They 


Comunissioner of Education, and Dr 
were brilliantly brief, and created an atmosphere 
that persisted to the end 

Walter Damrosch, the leader of the teachers of 
teachers speakers, demonstrated as high post 
prandial art as he has ever attained as a music com 
poser or conductor. He was fascinating in every 
sentence. 

Samuel C 


Chester, 


Schmucker, biological scientist, West 
brief 


a religious classic. 


Pennsylvania, read a paper that 
We have 


known no one to serve either cause better than 
Dr. Schmucker met the need of both. 


was a scientific and 


Herman Harrell Horne of Columbia University 


classified the importance of philosophy in the 


world cr’sis by solving the problems of life and 
love, of culture and character, of creed and caste 
for the new civilization. 


Wilson 


Toronto, who captured an audience 


The culmination was the 
McDonald of 


that had been in the same seats from 6.30 to 10.50 


poetry of 


so completely by just reading his own poetry that 
thev would have kept him reading till midnight 

There was no poem that had not been written 
for an occasion which the youngest and the oldest, 
saint and sinner, did not appreciate socially, civi- 
cally, and economically as though written for him- 
self. 


Pennington School, New Jersey 


HE Pennington School for Bovs, five miles 


from Princeton University, Francis 


Harvev Green, headmaster, has scholastic recog- 


nition unsurpassed, a literary flavor equal to that 
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of any college, a faculty that is wonderful, and 
a religious spirit that is inspiring. 

Dr. Francis Harvey Green has a personal collec- 
tion of rare books, autographed by authors, persona! 
letters of fameous authors, orators, artists in various 
fields. 


There are portraits, photographs and rare en- 
gravings classified by specialists, on the walls of 
every corridor, hall, classroom, and office. These 
promote artistic and scholastic attainments. 

Dr. Francis Harvey Green has created a range 
of friendships and experiences, national and inter- 
national, that bring to the Pennington School 
acquaintances such as only students at Harvard, 
Yale, and other famous universities can enjoy. 

We know of no other secondary school that has 
such a combination of cultural associations as 
youth receive in the atmosphere of the Pennington 


School. 
e 


. 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 
RS. MARY D. BRADFORD of Kenosha 


is one of the most distinguished educators 


of Wisconsin. No other man or woman now living 
has had the range of service in education that 
Mary Bradford has had in extent or in quality 
of education promotion. 

There has been no time in more than _ half-a- 
century that any educator in the state has been of 
greater importance, professionally, civically, or 
socially, than has Mrs. Bradford. 

Mrs. Bradford was the first educator in Wis- 
consin to be accepted as a wise adviser and 
counselor in the National Education Association. 

She was a vital force in Kenosha from her early 
girlhood, as a teacher ina one-room school until 
she taught in the grades, in the high school, and 
gave the city distinction as a supervisory, and then 
as superintendent was accepted as supremely wise 
and forceful locally and in state councils. 

Today Mrs. Mary D. Bradford has the mental 
alertness, professional poise and buoyancy that have 
characterized her leadership in all the years. 

e * 3. 


From Norwalk to Newton 

N UNPRECEDENTED combination of 
A exceptional conditions is responsible for 
the election of John Lund of Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut, to the superintendency of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, six months before he will enter upon 
service there. 

Newton is one of the most tempting city super- 
intendencies, professionally, in the country, and 
the school board had no restrictions as to their 
choice. They sought the best man in service in 
any city comparable in size, in civic and in 
residential significance to Newton. 

Superintendent U. G. Wheeler of Newton will 
retire because of age limit on September 1. At the 





Detroit meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in February, 1931, the school board of Newton 
began canvassing for a successor, and made their 
decision at the Washington meeting in 1932. 

The selection of the superintendent of a city of 
10,000 population in Connecticut was a_ high 
compliment to the person selected, to the city from 
which he comes, to the state, to New England, to 
Yale University, and to the National Child Wel- 
fare Association that is primarily responsible for 
the persenal attainments and professional achieve- 
ments of John Lund in Norwalk. 

rom every point of view Newton has always 
been a community of distinction from earliest 
times. 

The first tax-built roadway in New England 
was to Newton Lower Falls, the limit of Newton, 
which was officially stated to be as far as the 
roadway would ever be needed. 

The schools of Newton have always been free 
from any restrictions—financial, political, or pro- 
fessional. City management of Newton at present 
has no deflation or depression. 

The schools of Norwalk, Connecticut, are recog- 
nized by the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, by Yale University, and by the National 
Child Welfare Association, 110 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, as representative of leadership in char- 
acter and culture, in scholarship and discipline, 
and John Lund has unqualified credit for leader- 
ship in everything that gives educational distinction 
to Norwalk. 

eee 


Reunion of Graduates 


RESIDENT CHARLES RUSSELL of the 
PP Westfield, Massachusetts, Teachers College, 
has an Easter-week reunion of recent graduates. 
The purpose is to have the faculty estimate the 
effect of their teaching on the students as they 
teach, and learn from these young teachers how to 
improve the college teaching. 

There are demonstrations of class work by 
members of the faculty. There are leaders 
in education from Yale and other universities. 

It is a remarkable opportunity for the recent 
faculty of the Westfield 
Teachers College, for the professors of other 


graduates, for the 


universities, and the city superintendents, who in 
large number improve the opportunity offered by 
Dr. Russell. 

eee 


Indiana Teachers’ Conference 

HELTON PHELPS, George Peabody College 
S for Teachers, will conduct a Teacher Train- 
ing Conference at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, May 6-7. 

This meeting will be dominated by the new 

“ Spirit of Education ” 
where. 


which is in evidence every- 
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Timely Topics 


Scholarships for Forty Thousand 
VERY 


thousand 


year in the United States ‘forty 


young men and women are 


assisted in the securing of a college education by 
financial grants in the form of scholarships. These 
S50 


. 


grants in most instances range from less .than 
a year to $300. The average is $200. 

In ascertaining these facts and in recording them 
bulletin, the United 
Education has furnished an im 


detail in a 
States Office of 


in some recent 


pressive proof not only of widespread faith in 
higher learning but of splendid philanthropic spirit 
on the part of thousands of Americans. 

The lifetime of 


prudence have gone into the establishment of the 


savings of a industry and 


scholarship fund, in countless cases. And the hope 
of the donor has been that some worthy student 
who might otherwise be unable to attend university 
No doubt 


a hope that society would thereby be the gainer has 


or college would be enabled to do so. 


been at the bottom of this form of benefaction. 
That the individual student would feel grateful to 
the donor of the scholarship may also have been 
a motive behind the gift. 


Vocational Interest 
\ ie as educators were beginning to accept a 


large share of responsibility for guiding 


their into suitable 
a state of affairs arose in the industrial and com- 


mercial 


young charges occupations, 
reduced the choice of a 
vocation down to the simple question of what 
job, if any, is available. 


world which 


But perhaps there is value in this condition, if 
only to call the attention of guidance experts to the 
need of greater emphasis upon the study of 
economic opportunities and demands, and of less 
emphasis upon the so-called interests of pupils. 

The survey conducted by Dr. Harold F. 
Clark of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in the field of guidance, shows quite clearly that 
the vocational leaning of the boy or the. girl 
may easily be over-rated. Such interests are pro- 
foundly infiuenced by the way the picture of an 
occupation is painted—whether it seems to be 
pleasant, well paid and socially desirable. The 
actual work does not interest or repel the pupil half 
so much as the rewards. 

The work of the world has become so exceed- 
ingly complex and so liable to sudden readjust- 
ments of supply and demand, as to render any 
scientific distribution of vocations a practical im- 
possibility. The best that can be done by any 
school or any community is to help the pupil to 
avoid serious error and to enter one of several 
spheres of activity which would be congenial as a 


life work. How long he will remain there or how 
MAY 2, 1932 


well he will succeed must be determined by & 


future which no one can safely predict nowadays. 
ee 6 


Schoolmen Exonerated 
“SHE free sampling of textbooks by school 
“| officers and teachers unquestionably figures 
in the cost of these books and the prices which 
have to be charged for them. Publishers are by 
no means agreed as what should be done about 
this item of 


Some publishers have 


undertaken to restrict free distribution, while others 


expense. 


hesitate lest their efforts to do so should be mis- 
interpreted. 

All of course, agreed that the 
privilege should not be abused—as when numer- 


them are, of 


ous copies of a text are demanded for inspection 
by a large committee, or when samples are sent for 
without any thought of adopting the book. 
Persons sometimes 
asserted that there are school officers who are not 


claiming to know have 


only careless in their exercise of the sampling 
They are, in 
effect, accused of making a business of request- 
ing books and then selling them. 

It is easy for an indictment of this sort, which 


might be true of a very few individuals, to spread 


privilege, but flagrantly dishonest. 


suspicion over the entire school profession—just 
as the word “ graft” has tarred all who engage in 
municipal politics, the upright along with the 
crooked. 

The school profession deserves to be defended 
from any such aspersion. This profession has 
never welcomed to its membership persons of low 
character, and if it has included some of that sort 
it has soon rid itself of them. 

The head of an important firm of book jobbers 
was recently asked his opinion of the charge that 
many schoolmen make a practice of requesting 
samples in order to sell them. 

Here is his reply :— 

“This charge has been frequently broadcast 
by publishers’ agents, who no doubt believe 
it to be true. It has been printed in more 
than one educational journal, and it has been 
published in at least one book about school 
administration, and I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to scotch it, because it is mot true. It 
is, of course, possible that the thing has 
happened in rare instances, but it is not true 
in amy general sense, and it is not true that 
there are even a few who do it. School people 
generally are so conscientious that it seems 
unfair to have any suspicion of this kind 
attached to them.” 


Meson Lo 
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The 





ruth About “Fads and 


sy WILLIS E. TOWER 


Frills” 


District Superintendent, Senior High Schools, Chicago 


E have all heard of 

“fads and frills” in 
the high schools. What is a fad 
or frill in school? There are 
One of them 
reals: “A fad or frill is any- 


several definitions. 


thing that was not taught when 
you went to school.” 

We hear the same expression 
used about modern conveniences. 
These were considered fads and 
frills when first introduced. Take, 
ifor example, the Typewriter 
—it took many business men a 
long time to become satisfied 
that a typewritten business letter 
is better than one written in long 
hand. The same thing was 
true of the Telephone. This 
convenience, that is indispensable 
today, was taken up slowly, forty 
years ago, when it was being in- 
troduced. 

The automobile, the electric 
light, the radio, the airplane, 
and the moving picture, to men- 
tion but a few examples, have all 
been fads or frills until their use 
became a habit and a necessity. 
This is true in every field of en- 
deavor. Thus, the business man, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the teacher find it necessary 
to keep in step with the develop- 
ment and needs of the times. In 
any line of achievement a man 
must be up-to-date to succeed. 

This is especially true of edu- 
cation. The public demands that 
the schools be progressive, up-to- 
date, and efficient in preparing 
our young people to be useful, 
intelligent citizens, who are 
equipped to meet the conditions 
of modern life. 

e 

In order to illustrate the de- 
velopment that has taken place in 
the schools in a generation, may 
1 mention some of the changes 
that have come under my own 


experience, I came to the Engle- 
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wood High School in Chicago, as 
a young teacher, in September, 
1897, thirty-five years ago next 
fall. At that time we had but one 
course in high school, college pre 
paratory. It included in mathe 
matics—algebra and geometry; 
in English, three or four years’ 
work; in history, ancient, medh- 
eval, and American; and = in 
science, biology, physics, and 
chemistry. 

In 1897, the child that went to 
high school was the exception. 
He or she had unusual ability and 
ambitions, or his parents planned 
to send him to college, or to 
give him a better education than 
most young folks had. But three 
per cent. of persons of high 
school age were in high school 
in 1897. Today it is about 60 
per cent. 

This remarkable increase in the 
proportion of young people in 
high school has greatly changed 
the problems of courses, of in- 
struction, and of administration 
Formerly, when high — schools 
gave preparation mainly for col- 
lege entrance, the problem was 


comparatively simple. Now, wita 
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pupils of a great variety of abili- 
ties, interests, ambitions, and op- 
portunities to be considered, it 


is necessary to fit the pattern to 


the material provided. We must 


furnish the training for each of 


the various groups that will best 
enable the individual to fit into 
the conditions of modern life. 

Strange as it may seem today, 
English was considered a_ fad 
back in 1900. It had _ recently 
been proclaimed as an important 
subject, and it was required for 
at least three vears in high school. 
However, there were many who 
said the course of study was bet- 
ter ten years before when gram- 
mar and rhetoric were taught. 
English was a fad, almost a frill. 

The Englewood High School 
had a steady growth for many 
years. There were 600 pupils 
enrolled in 1897. The school was 
overcrowded; an addition was 
planned and built. In it was a 
gymnasium where systematic 
training and exercise were given 
to both boys and girls. The 
school had had a championship 
football and baseball team before 
this time, but this was the first 
opportunity for systematic physi- 
cal training and health work in 
the school. This health and 
physical training, which is now 
recognized as of great import- 


auce, was at this time new, and 


hence was a “ fad.” 
° 

\bout this time a group of 
thoughtful mothers of the Engle- 
wood community went to the 
Board of Education and urged 
that they make some provision 
for healthful lunches for the 
high school children, since but 
few lived close enough to go 
Board 
agreed to build a room if the 
Englewood 


home at noon. The 


women of the 


Woman's Club would conduct it. 
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Thus was started the first public 
high school cafeteria in Chicago. 
Many called it a frill, but it 
proved such a boon to the chil- 
dren that no high school in 
America is considered complete 
without one today. 

About this time typewriters 
came into general use in business 
offices, and, to provide trained 
typists, business colleges were 
opened in many parts of the city. 
Then parents began to inquire 
why their children could not 
be given typewriting instruction 
in public high school. 

These parents contended that 
their children were as much en- 
titled to be trained in high school 
for business as other children 
were to be prepared for college. 
It took years, however, for this 
reasonable request to be granted. 
In the meantime the Englewood 
High School was loaned twenty 
typewriters. These were first 
used in the evening school, as the 
project was too much of a frill 
to be approved at once for day 
school work. 

During the past twenty 
vears the commercial courses in 
our high schools have prepared 
tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple for efficient service with 
business houses in our city, fully 
made 


justifying the claims 


twenty-five years ago for the 
need and value of commercial 
education for those attending our 
high schools. This year these 
commercial courses are being 
revised to bring them up-to-date 
and to further increase their 
value. 

Next, as still much larger num- 
bers came to high school, a 
strong demand was found for 
various kinds of manual training 
for boys and household arts for 
girls. As a consequence, courses 
in these subjects were author- 
ized. These were established in 
various high schools. Also, three 
technical high schools for boys 
were constructed—the Lane, the 
Crane, and the Tilden; and one 
for girls, the Lucy Flower Girls’ 
Technical High School. 


In order to meet the needs of 
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“Strange as it may seem to- 
day English was considered a 
fad in 1900. It had recently 
been proclaimed as an impor- 
tant subject, and it was re- 
quired for at least three years 
in high school. However, 
there were many who said the 
course of study was better ten 
years before when grammar 
and rhetoric were taught. Eng- 
lish was a fad, almost a frill.” 
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many pupils who could remain in 
high school but two years, there 
were authorized 


some twenty 


years ago seven vocational 
courses for boys and for girls. 
Large numbers of pupils take 
these courses; during the present 
semester there are enrolled 19,500 
students in these short high 
school courses. 

The training provided by them 
is such that many of those com- 


pleting them have been able to 


secure employment in the lines: 


of their preparation. These two- 
year courses are as follows: Com- 
mercial—office practice, mechani- 
cal drawing, household  eco- 


nomics, electric shop, machine 
shop, auto mechanics, and print- 
ing. None of these courses were 
offered twenty-five years ago. 
They have been organized and 
presented for the purpose of 
better meeting the needs of pupils 
in senior high schools who are 
not interested in college prepara- 
tion, and who find it very help 
ful to secure training in vocations 
in which they may be employed 
on leaving school. 

For many years vocal music 
had been taught in the schools; 
taught for appreciation and better 
acquaintance with the fine music 
of the past and present. As 
high schools became larger many 
pupils expressed a desire to form 
an orchestra or band. These 
were taught at the close of school 
as extra-curricular _activities 
without compensation from the 
Board of Education. But the 
interest in these music clubs grew 
apace; musical contests were 
held; one for glee clubs and 
choruses, another for high school 


orchestras, and a third for high 


school bands. These contests re- 
sulted in greatly increased pro- 
ficiency on the part of these 
groups, so that the orchestra 
contests held in Orchestra Hall 
were reported by music critics 
to be almost professional in tech- 
nique and performance. Many 
of the members of these orches- 
tras and bands on leaving school 
have joined musical organiza- 
tions, through which they have 


made their 


livelihood: others 


going to college have been 
able to pay their way, through 
joing orchestras in the college 
town. Hence, music for many 
students is vocational; all taking 
part in these activities recognize 
them as having a permanent place 
in their lives. Yet music 1s often 
called a fad! 

No large city high school can be 
found in America today without 
a school newspaper. This is 
usually of the size of a regular 
daily paper, contains four 
pages, and may be issued weekly 
or twice a month. The prepara- 
tion of material for the dozen or 
more departments of the paper 
provides the finest kind of train- 
ing in writing effective English. 
This activity has resulted in the 
organization of courses in jour- 
nalism that are taught in many 
high schools today. They are of 
tremendous value to those privi- 
leged to take them. 

A feature of high school life 
which creates much interest in 
the school, and is of particular 
value to those taking part, is 
the dramatic production, that is, 
the school play or operetta. This 
provides real education through 
the intensive work put upon the 
production by its participants. 


s 

In addition to these features 
of high school life of today, we 
have what are called extra- 
curricular activities. Many of the 
activities previously mentioned 
were called by this name until 
recently. These extra-curricular 
activities are usually in the form 
of clubs that are composed of 
students interested in making 
achievements in special lines. 
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Some of these are Civics Clubs, 
that include in their membership 
practically all within the school. 

The co-operation of teachers 
and pupils in these extra-curricu- 
lar activities creates a friendly 
feeling in the modern high school 


very different from that found 





thirty years ago, when there 


was often antagonism 
the faculty and pupils. 


between 
Today the high school is a 
going and growing concern; many 
of its most useful activities have 
been introduced within the last 


twenty years. One who has not 





visited a high school recently, or 
has not learned of the program 
and activities carried on today, 
has little idea of its vitality or 
of the influences radiating from 
the great variety of worthwhile 


activities carried on within its 


walls. 


American Youth and the Dollar 


By CARL L. SCHRADER 


State Department of Education, Boston 


HE youth problem, and it 
T is a problem, is com- 
manding more and more earnest 
thought, with the solution still im 
the offing. The thought deals 
with the cause of the problem, 
as well as with a way out. The 
two extreme attitudes which con- 
front one daily—namely, the out- 
right criticising and condemning 
of youth, and the condoning of 
all that goes on, by the statement 
that the youth of today is per- 
fectly all right—are both wrong, 
and lead nowhere. There is 
nothing new in this conflict of 
understanding between youth and 
The San 


Chronicle very 


adult; it was ever so. 
Francisco aptly 
used the phrase: “ The influence 
that does most to make a man’s 
youth virtuous is a failing mem- 
ory.” 

Youth is floundering in a rough 
sea of progress and civilization, 
and adult man is giving precious 
little aid 
ride the 


towards helping it 


waves. The question 
has been repeatedly raised as to 
how well we adults would have 
fared, had we had the lures and 
temptations in our paths which 
the youth of today have to grap- 
ple with. Considering all cir- 
cumstances, particularly our 
failure to help pilot their lives, 
youth has perhaps not done so 
badly, but nevertheless they have 
not done well enough. The 
record for delinquency, formerly 
held by grown men and women, 
is held today by youth—an en- 
tirely new situation. We have 
tried to find solace in the state- 
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ment that every war has had 
lawlessness in its wake, but the 
war has been over a good many 
years and the majority of the 
young people hardly remember 
that there was a war. 

. 

Education has come in for a 
good deal of blame, and there is 
at least some justification for that 
facts 
recently brought out by Professor 


blame. Startling were 
Bagley, of Columbia University, 
relative to the schools’ share in 
the guilt of the present status of 
social behavior. He referred to 
the old slogan, “ Build a school- 
jail,” and 
while it had 


house and close a 
pointed out that 
worked that way in Europe, we— 
spending more money for edu- 
sation than perhaps all the other 
countries together—show a defi- 


nite tendency in the other direc- 





tion; that is, we keep on building 
jails. 

Undoubtedly there has been a 
softening in education as there 
has been in home discipline. This 
is due in part to educational 
theories and philosophies, but in 
the main is traceable to the home. 
Lack of respect for righteous 
authority at home is making it 
more and more difficult to main- 


tain respect in school, particularly 


when even modest attempts at 
discipline are likely to drag the 
teacher before the school com- 


mittee. 

There has been a declaration of 
independence by adults for 
youth, for which the latter is not 
prepared. If the home of old 
erred, it was in domineering, and 
making all decisions peremptory 
for the children. The home of 
today is guilty because it allows 
the children to make all decisions 
by and for themselves. Neither 
ene of these ways is safe. Whole- 
some and genuine home atmos- 
phere is based on mutual respect 
and fair co-operation. The 
household may be likened to a 
business firm, in which the chil- 
dren as well as the parents are 
While in the first 
vears of the children’s lives they 


partners. 


are only silent partners, the time 
soon arrives when they have their 
when they 
should be initiated into the affairs 
of the household. Particularly 
important is it that children 
understand the financial status of 
the home, not necessarily in full 


own opinions, and 


detail, but sufficiently for them to 
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learn that there are some indi- 


vidual desires which the firm's 


budget cannot gratify. Of course, 
the temptation on the part of 


parents to be indulgent is great, 
frequently to the extent of self 
sacrifice, but many sons and 
daughters, who have all or most 


of their desires gratified at home, 
are encouraged to believe that the 
firm is flourishing, and that their 
demands are perfectly reasonable 
and legitimate. Planning with 
them, not for them nor by them, 
will make for fair play. 

Much of the independence of 


our young people of today 1s 
due to the fact that they are 


permitted to control and carry on 


their persons sums of money 


which are far in excess of what 
they should have for their own 
safety. It is a common experi- 


ence in junior and senior high 


schools to have children report 


to the principal that five, ten or 
dollars 


their 


been stolen 


When 


ents relinquish the right to con- 


more have 


from lockers. par- 
trol the possession and spending 
of money by their children—no 
matter how they obtained it—they 
deserve no sympathy if 


grief 
comes to their homes. Certainly 


it is not humiliating for children 


to ask for necessary money, 
which parents will either grant 
or refuse according to _ their 


mutual judgment. It is the right 
and the obligation of parents to 
know where their children are, 
and whether the recreation they 
desire is of the cheap commercial 


sort. 


The fact that many of our 
young people work and earn 
money of their own, does not 


alter the supervisory function of 
the parents. It 
this earning of their own money, 
and the full 
their independence — becomes 
alarming. The desire to work is 
commendable and should be en- 
couraged, rather than discour- 
aged, but the money—although 
their own—should be turned over 
to the home for banking and for 
guardianship. Then the money 
can be turned back to them for 


s because of 


—. 


control of it, that 
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due to the fact that they are 
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occasions which 


are wholesome 

and which are beyond the regular 

household budget. When parents 

know where their children work, 

how the 

control is a very simple process 
. 


and much they earn, 


It is that 
boys and girls in*high school who 


work 


generally believed 


afternoons have to work 
in order to keep on with school, 
but this does not hold 
true. Whenever, rea- 


son, an 


seem to 
for good 
attempt is made _ to 
lengthen the high school day, the 
first 


objection both 


students and townspeople is, that 


raised by 


it is unfair to the poor boys who 
have to work afternoons. A 
superintendent of who 
is also principal of a high school, 


urged his 


schools, 


school committee to 


permit the lengthening of the 
school day by one _ half-hour. 
The committee saw the wisdom 


of this suggestion and agreed to 
it, but when the decree was made 
known, a storm of indignation 
and protest was made, and the 
poor working boys’ 
paraded to the front. 


cipal, 


story was 
The prin- 
anxious to light on 


these objections, and suspicious 


get 


at the same time, made a study 
of the situation. He was inter- 
ested, first, to know how many 
worked ; next, he needed to know 
how turned the money 
earned into the home budget to 
assist in the upkeep; also, how 
many used the money to clothe 
themselves, and how many just 
kept it for spending money. Out 
of thirty boys who worked, there 
was only one who bought his 


many 


own clothes and shoes. All the 
others worked to have spending 
money of their own. 


findings, the 


Upon these 
committee 
supported the superintendent and 
lengthened the school day. 

While the referred to 
is only a small high school and 


schoc | 


school 


the findings are not a general 
proof, one might safely suspect 
that a study on a large scale 
would result very similarly. 


The willingness to work is not 
quite so noble in spirit when the 
earnings are intended for an in- 
dependence that must be viewed 
with apprehension. Having these 
the 
guardianship of an older mem- 


earnings accumulate under 
ber of the family, to be used for 


unusual 


occasions, such as a 


vacation trip to the mountains 


or shore, a trip to Washington, 
a worthwhile play or concert, the 
7 racket or 


purchase of a tennis 


athletic clothes, etc., would be 
constructive and enriching to life. 
But the free, independent use of 
money for the hiring of a “ fliv- 
ver,” a dance in a roadhonse, or 
movies three or more nights a 
week, is a mixing of youth and 
the that defence. 
Youth is prematurely launched, 


and we wonder at its sophistica- 


dollar has no 


tion, and lament the catastrophes 
that Families 
have but themselves to blame if 
their kick the 


greet us daily. 


children over 
traces. 

When the home is merely a 
place in which to eat, drink and 
sleep, and then change the clothes 
to go some place else, one must 
not look for loyalty to, nor re- 
for elders. Comradery be- 

father and and 
mother and daughter, is built on 
intimacy 


spect 
tween son, 
and mutual respect. 
A “Father and Son Night” at 
the club once a year will not do 
it. It is an everyday job, and if 


it is shirked, youth pays the 
price. The word must will have 
to come into the vocabulary 


again, both in school and in the 
home. Life has its musts, and 
to shield youth from experiencing 
these stern obligations is both 
unfair and wuneducational. 
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CHOOLROOM walls tend 
to separate school from the 
world outside, for which school 
is supposed, and rightly, to pre- 
pare. The big job of any school 
today is opening up those walls 
—making doors that lead to the 
outside. The progressive school 
takes the pupils 
school trips—to study, at first 
hand, nature, geography, indus- 
try, history, government, for it 
knows that knowledge thus ob- 
tained, by observation and study 
of real things, instead of round- 
about, through the pages of a 
book, sinks deepest and lasts long- 
est. And so obtained, besides, it 
wakens the investigating attitude, 
the spirit of inquiry, the want- 
ing to find out and know, an 
awakening which is education. 
Through other doors the out- 
side is brought in. There is big 
educative possibility in talks 
given to the pupils by people 
who have had experiences, or 
who are authorities or who have 
done things. Talks like these by 
people from the outside, who 
know, are invigorating, refresh- 
ing and inspiring. They awake 
and arouse. They, too, like school 


outside—on 


trips, bring desire and incentive 
to find out and know more— 
and that, again, is education. 

In my two schools, the Utica 
Country Day and the Great Neck 
Preparatory, we had two kinds— 
first, talks by local people, who in 
response to the invitation by the 
pupils were almost always glad 
to come. They came usually for 
a particular class or perhaps two 
or three classes, rarely for the 
whole school, and talked in re- 
sponse to a specific need for fur- 
ther enlightenment on a definite 
subject. When the eighth grade 
studied “ banking” in arithmetic, 
for example, what more logical 
than to imvite someone in from 


the bank to tell how it worked? 
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Mr. Page believes in expos- 
ing the school (and the com- 
munity) to the messages of care- 
fully chosen speakers from the 
world outside the classroom. 
For some years he has given 
special attention to this phase 
of instruction and is well in- 
formed upon the qualifications 
of school lecturers. 

He has kindly consented to 
answer inquiries from any of 
our readers who may be seek- 
ing the best available speak- 
ers. Address Mr. Page in 
care of Journal of Education, 
Six Park Street, Boston, enclos- 
ing a stamped envelope. 











For “thrift” the representative 
of the building and loan asso- 
ciation was available: for “ insur- 
ance ” an 


insurance man; for 


“ taxation ” from the 
assessors’ department. The editor 
of the paper talked about gather- 


ing the news. 


someone 


The mayor’s sec- 
retary told of the mayor’s share 


in the city government. The 
street commissioner told how his 
department worked. A _ police 


lieutenant talked about the police 
department. The fire chief told 
us about his department. The 
local historian gave talks about 
the historic spots and buildings 
nearby. Geography classes had 
frequent talks from recent trav- 
elers. 


And almost always, too, our 


invitation to them brought an 
invitation in return from them 
which was gladly accepted—to 


visit the bank and see it at work, 
to visit the City Hall and meet 
and talk with some of the city 
officials, to see for ourselves how 
a newspaper is made, to ex- 
plore a fire engine house, to see 
how a fire alarm is sent in—and 
then what happens. But this is 
another story. I am telling you 
how we brought in the outside. 

And by so doing we accomplished 
three purposes. The first was the 











Bringing the Outside In 


enlightenment of the pupils; the 
second the enlightenment of the 
parents and the community in 
general, and the third was “ sell- 
ing” the 
Just a 

purpose. 


school to the public. 
about the third 


When I went to Utica 


word 


—to establish a _ progressive 
Country Day School—lI was sur- 
hostile senti- 


ment against the undertaking. A 


prised to find a 


great deal of this was overcome 


by my co-operatively financed 


lecture courses. These were open 
to everyone on payment of a 
modest fee designed to just cover 
the cost. They brought people 
to the school and gave them an 
opportunity to see it in action, 
thus dispelling the idea that we 
were freakish. The quality of the 
lectures combined with the very 
moderate fee gradually did away 
with the idea that we were “ pri- 
vate’ and consequently snobbish 
and exclusive and aloof, and in 
the end the Country Day School 
lecture course established itself 
as a real contribution to the in- 
tellectual life of the city, a service 


which the school was glad to 
offer to the community. 
This was the plan. It is worth 


passing on because it is feasible 
for nearly any school, 
First, I 
who could 


private or 
public. found lecturers 


both pupils 


interest puy 


and parents. Sometimes the 


younger children were not al- 
lowed to come; in that case the 
lecturer would often talk to them 
in a little group before the regu- 
lar lecture. Occasionally the talk 
was for parents only, in which 
case there was usually given a 
separate talk for the pupils. 
Sometimes the speaker spent the 
whole day with us, talking in- 
formally to various groups of 
pupils in the morning, and giving 
his regular lecture in the after- 
noon. Second, we aimed to 
secure only the very best, men 


and women who were authorities 
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who had 
done things, and who had proved 
successful as 
And 
get them at a moderate fee. To 
do this, instead of saying: “‘ We 


in their various lines, 


awakeners and in- 


spirers. third, we had to 


want you on a certain date,” we 
said: “ When do you 
be near or passing through en 


expect to 


route to another engagement?” 
We suited our time to theirs. In- 
stead of saving “ How much will 
told 
them the fee that was available. 
We found, that 


would usually make a reduction in 


you come for?” we often 


too, lecturers 


their regular fee when they spoke 


before a school. Then our lec- 


tures were given in the after- 


noon, a fact which often allowed 


the lecturer to make an evening 


engagement nearby, which made 
a svbstantial difference in fee. 

The pupils were admitted free. 
The lectures were given in the 
schoolhouse, for we regarded 
them, and rightly so, as in a very 
vital sense, education. Course 
tickets were sold, by mail, through 
announce- 


carefully prepared 


ments, with some newspaper ad 


vertising, never by the pupils. 
We planned to sell them at cost, 
for we wanted this to be truly a 
co-operative undertaking, and we 
always managed to break even, 
with 
The 


give the 


generally a_ slight profit 


newspapers were glad to 


course good publicity, 
and always sent a reporter for a 
subsequent write-up, all of which 


was good advertising for us. In 





fact, at Great Neck, where the 
directors frankly wished the 
school to be “ exclusive,” it was 
ymne of the few outlets for favor- 
able desirable, 
essential, for any school 
One thing that helped a lot, 
and proved particularly inspiring, 


was the 


publicity ; even 


informal 
contacts made, for the speakers 
usually before or after the talks 
visited in the classrooms, met the 


personal and 


pupils, and always stayed to 
lunch. Many of them were 
authors of books. Then we alk 


ways had the books on sale, and 
the author obligingly autographed 
them there was 
always a good profit in this, for 


Incidentally, 


we managed to secure the regular 
discount. 
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Promoting Health in High Schools 


By CHARLES B. LEWIS, A. M., M. D. 
Director of Health and Physical Education in the Public Schools 


T is most significant and 
gratifying to note the 
national recognition 


“Child Health and Protection ” 
which, we hope, will be followed 


given to 


by standard and uniform health 
legislation and will result in uni- 
versal health practice and appre- 
ciation. 

The school health program has 
three health 
health instruction, and 
Health 
cludes examination of the pupils 


divisions : service, 
physical 
education. service in- 
by the school physician, follow- 
up work by the nurse, and daily 
inspection by the teachers. Health 


instruction includes practically 
what we know about health 
habits, hygiene, and _ sanitation, 


with emphasis on positive health 
and keeping well. Physical educa- 
tion provides a program of such 
variety that every student may 
engage in some form of super- 
vised physical activity which will 
result in a sound mind in a 
sound body and general health 
development. It is for the good 
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of Providence 
of all, and each can participate 
in it with profit. 
. 
Health Service 
Health service has to do with 
the various protective measures 
used by the school to conserve 
and improve the health of the 
pupils. These measures do not 
depend upon the knowledge of 
the pupils, but offer very impor- 
tant opportunities for their health 
education. 
Health service may be defined 
as the according to 


which the school, home, and com- 


program 


munity unite their efforts to in- 


sure to every school 
healthful conditions 
are favorable to the best growth, 
education of 
which the child is capable. It 
aims to promote individual and 
group health by means of a 
thorough and positive health ex- 
amination for all pupils, to secure 
the correction of remediable de- 
fects, to protect pupils and 


teachers communicable 


pupil in 


those which 


development, and 


against 


other 
school. agencies in their efforts to 


diseases, and to assist 
promote pupil health by making 
accessible to them the knowledge 
of conditions revealed by the ex- 
amination. 

The health examination should 
nose, 
throat, teeth, glands, skin, heart, 
lungs, abdomen, back, extremities, 


include the eyes, ears, 


nutrition, orthopedic and nervous 
conditions, mental and emotional 
states, and general health tone. 

There health 
record card for each pupil ex- 
amined, on which the findings of 
the physician in the examination 
are recorded. These cards should 
principal and 
teachers at all times for consul- 
tation regarding the pupils’ physi- 
The health record 
card should be transferred with 
the pupil from school to school, 
and it should be given to the 
pupil at graduation. 

Notification slips should be 
given to pupils for only those 
defects which may be remediable. 


should be a 


he available to 


cal condition. 
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The pupils should take the slips 
home to the parents and solicit 
their co-operation in securing im- 
mediate attention which is neces- 
sary for their best physical wel- 
fare. 

All cases should be referred 
to the family physician or family 
dentist. When the family is un- 
able, for financial reasons, to 
secure the service of a physician 
or dentist, the nurse, after in- 
quiring into the home conditions, 
refers the case to a medical, sur- 
gical, dental, ophthalmic, otologic, 
or orthopedic clinic. 


Effective health work must 
have a follow-up service. The 
nurse endeavors to see that the 
defective cases are treated. She 


makes a home visit to encourage 
and solicit the interest of parents 
for the correction of the remedi- 
able defects. 

There should be a daily health 
inspection of all pupils by the 
teachers, to help detect certain 
significant and approved signs of 
health disturbance or the indica- 
tion of any deviation from nor- 
mal health. 

A modern procedure that has 
been approved by many school 
officials is to organize in each 
secondary school a health council 
for the purpose of co-ordinating 
health activities, discussing health 


problems, and improving the 
health conditions among the 


pupils and in the school environ- 
ment. 
clude representative teachers from 
all departments, more especially 
teachers of health and physical 
education, home eco- 
nomics, guidance, special activi- 
ties, cafeteria, etc. Meetings 
should be held at regular inter- 
vals at least once a month, and 


This council ought to in- 


science, 


sub-committees should be ap- 
pointed with definite responsi- 
bility. 

* 


Health Instruction 


The goals of health education 
are, briefly: to establish health 
habits ; to give the pupil the prac- 
tical knowledge of the principles 
of healthful living; to develop 
health ideals; to arouse a sense 


of individual responsibility for 
the health of the community and 
the responsibility of the com- 
munity for the health of the in- 
dividual. 

The health teaching in the 
secondary school will emphasize : 
(1) The social and community 





educational 


which 
tributes to good health. 


progress con- 


The secondary school age is a 
period of vital importance in the 


boys’ and girls’ physical and 


moral development. To the physi- 


cal education department falls the 





major responsibility, because of 





aspects of health, and (2) the 
foundation for health 
habits, so that by the time the 


scientific 


pupils reach maturity they may 
decide all health problems upon 
a rational basis. 

There should be provision for 
at least one period of health in- 
struction each week. It is neces- 
sary for teachers to keep them- 
selves teach 


physically fit and 


health by example. There should 


be an interesting and _ instruc- 
tive health course, with a good 


be Oks. 


The desire to be fit for partici- 


text and supplementary 
pation in sport should be used as 
for observance of the 
health rules. 


a motive 
Pupils may be en- 
health 
study health projects, solve health 
problems, and form health clubs. 
Health should not be 
considered as a separate subject. 
If it 
an integral part of every course 
of study. 


couraged to use devices, 


education 
is to function, it must be 


Great emphasis should 


be placed upon the incorporation 


of health teaching into various 


other subjects and _ projects. 


Courses in general and_ social 
science, industrial arts, home eco- 
education 
offer excellent opportunities for 


health 


nomics, and physical 


the correlation of teach- 
ing. 

Mental health is as important 
It deals with 
wholesome attitudes toward life, 
A child 
may be physically healthy, and 
yet lack 
and ability to meet the situations 
of life. 
extent 


as physical health. 
with achieving success. 


optimism, courage, 
Every teacher, to the 

that she is helping -the 

pupil to adjust himself success- 

fully happily, is 

mental hygiene. 

. 


and teaching 


Physical Education 
Physical education is another 
important step in the ladder of 


contact in critical 
The 


overstrain is an 


the intimate 
situations. avoidance of 
essential factor 
in the care of this group. 

We should give prominence to 
and 
directed physical activities appro- 


well selected, regulated, 


priate to the age, grade, sex, and 


physical fitness of the pupils. The 


program content should consist 


of tactics, fundamental free exer- 


cises, apparatus, stunts, tumbling, 


skills, dances, games, and ath- 


letics, with individual, group, and 
mass competition. 
The objectives of the activities 


as follows:— 


in this program are 


1. In fundamental free 


exer- 
cises; to make the body a 
plastic instrument for expres- 


sion; to develop strength and 


organic vigor. 


2. In squad work on apparatus, 


stunts, and tumbling; to de- 


velop leadership, followership; 
to increase strength and skill; 
and de- 


to exercise courage 


termination; to prepare for 


self-directed activities. 


we) 


In dancing; to develop grace- 


and 


poise; to adapt steps to music; 


ful rhythmic expression 


to produce creative expression. 
t. In field, 


skills; to develop organic vigor, 


track, and game 
strength, speed, agility; cour- 
age, 
self-confidence ; 


alertness, determination, 
co-operation, 
sportsmanship, play spirit; a 
socialized 


group. 


The boys and girls should have 
separate there 
should be instructors for 
boys, and women instructors for 
time allot- 
ment is at least three periods a 
week of fifty minutes each, pro- 
viding for a good balanced work- 
ing program and a bath. It is 
preferable to have the work done 


membership in the 


gymnasiums ; 
men 


girls. The proper 
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outdoors when the weather 


_ 
mits. 
The 


leadership 


of 


fundamental 


development 
is of 
portance . 

All 
in int ramural competiti yn. 


Athletics of the 


pupil 


im- 


pupils should participate 


secondary 


school reaches its highest degree 
of usefulness when conducted on 


an intramural basis, with pro- 


vision for every boy to partici- 


pate in his choice of two or 


three sports. 
The improvement and conser- 
the health of 


vation of school 





Why the Summer 


Director of 


NU ) phase in the history of 
-. NY education in this country 
in recent vears | been 


aS 
noticeable than the of 


the summer schools. both in pub- 


growth 


lic 


and private schools and in 
colleges. So far as the colleges 
are concerned, the introduction 
of the summer courses and the 


consequent growth of summer 
session work may fairly claim to 
be considered the most important 
tendency, in the last two decades, 
in university growth and develop- 
ment. Dean Walters of 


more, in an article published in 


Swarth- 


Seribner’s (July, 1926) called 
attention to the importance of 
this service to teachers and, 


through them, to the communities 
which He 


presented statistics to show that 


they are serving. 


in 1926 over 300,000 students 
were registered in the summer 
schools of the country. Since 
the greatest increase in enroll- 


ment has been in the period of 


1926-1930 it is likely that last 
year the number was 50 per cent. 
larger than when he wrote. In 


the period 1915-1925, in twenty- 


seven universities having sum- 


mer schools or summer sessions, 


the summer enrollment increased 


140 per cent., while the enroll- 
ment in the regular year in- 


creased 70 per cent.—only half as 
much. 
What is the 


this amazing growth? 


ot 
an- 


explanation 
The 
swer to this question would need 
to include reference to many fac- 
tors—the of 


most important 
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By A. H. RICE 


Session, Boston Un 


Summer 
which centres in the changed 
conditions and requirements sut 
life 
Che \ 


summer 


rounding the of the nation’s 


s | 
teachers. are the group 


for which session work 


was called into being in its be- 


1 
} 


and they furnish the 


ginning 


largest and the most important 


c 4 1: 1 a , 
part of the chentele of any and 


all of the summer programs 


offered by colleges and univers! 


ties. In any summer = school 


there are of course two other 


contingents: college students and 


general students—these last 
Of the 


mostly of adult years. 
former it is an interesting fact 


that they are divided into two 


groups—“ lame ducks,” who seek 
to remove conditions or make up 
for lost credits on the one hand, 
and on the other the top-of-the- 
class students, who seek to shorten 
the college course by gaining in 
summer study, part of the credits 
This 
students in 


for a_ degree. 
that 


sessions 


necessary 
means college 


summer are at least 


as 
the 


have to do good 


good as the average—since 
“lame ducks ” 
work or perish, and the others do 
And it is 
instructors 


good work anyway! 
the of 


who have given summer courses 


verdict most 
over a period of years, that all 
of the mentioned 
do rather more serious work and 


three groups 
cover more ground than is the 
case with corresponding groups 
in the sessions. The 
go to sum- 
mer sessions generally find them- 


winter 


teachers, then, who 


selves in good company ; and they 


children 
effort. 


requires co-operative 


Ey erybody who comes in 
contact with pupils has a respon- 
their health The 


sibility for 


department of health and physi- 
cal education should use its full 
resources and energies in the 
realization of this purpose. 
School? 
iversity 
> 
go in numbers increasing more 
every year than either of the 
other two groups. 
Why do they go, and what do 
they find? In the first place, and 
to put the thing on the lowe 


plane, credits. For th 


system 
of promotional credits in school 


systems—which im some _ cases 


drives teachers even willy-nill: 


into taking college or extension 





courses—has greatly aided in 
recent years to enrich the equip- 
ment of teachers, to build up the 


of I 


structure understanding  be- 
tween college and school, and to 
swell the enrollments of the col- 
leges, and enlarge their usefulness 
to the public. 

The second advantage of sum- 
mer work to the teacher is that 
of new human contacts. Summer 
of the 
three classes referred to above— 


In 


summer 


schools draw students 
from all parts of the country. 


the Boston University 
session, for example, there were, 
in 1931, 1,335 


thirty-four different states of the 


students, from 


from ten foreign 
We of all 


people, need and can take profit 


Union and 


countries. teachers, 
from the stimulus of association 
with people from distant and dif- 
of 
living, with experiences and points 


ferent modes and manners 
of view different from our own. 
For the teacher jaded with the 
round of the winter’s teaching, 
first travel, then new faces and 
new views make a true vacation. 


A third gain is the opportunity 


(Continued on page 369) 
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Growing With the Task 

Dear Mr. Belding: I like your 
word “ Everyteacher” and the 
thought it conveys that all of us 
who engage in teaching, at what- 
ever level, face essentially the 
same problems. 

I have been teaching for eight 
years, most of the time in an 
upper elementary grade.* | took 
up the work of teaching because 
it was respectable and offered a 
good salary at the start. I had 
visions of marrying, and while 
this still might happen I have 
ceased to bether much about 
it. For the honest truth is that 
I like my work a great deal better 
than I ever believed possible. I 
do find it tiring to teach. It saps 
my energies each day, as all 
worthwhile endeavor probably 
does in the case of average peo- 
ple. But every night brings re- 
freshing sleep. On holidays and 
on afternoons of school days, 
when I can do so, I get out of 
doors for air and exercise. A\l- 
though inclined to be unsociable, 
I pass much time in the company 
of friends. I attend concerts and 
plays, including an 
motion picture. 
papers, a professional journal or 


occasional 
I read the news- 


two, a digest of magazines, now 
and then a worthwhile book, or a 
thriller if it isn’t too badly writ- 
ten. You see I am trying to be 
in touch with life and to grow. 
Relishing the funny things that 
happen and feeling that I am a 
help to a roomful of adorable if 
miscellaneous youngsters every 
school day, I find my job a means 
of development. 
L. F. 
Hartford, Conn. 
ee 
Teachers who read this page 
will, I am sure, join me in 
thanking Miss F. for her candid 
statement and her evident inten- 
tion not to let the job drag her 
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Everyteacher 


By ANSON W. BELDING 


under. There would be no re- 


proach against “the teacher 
type” if all teachers lived up to 
such a standard. 


The Quick and the Dead 

F there’s one thing more than 
ll another that a teacher can- 
not afford to do, hard times or 
good, it is—to stagnate. Stag 
nation is death. 

The danger of settling down 
into the easiest way of doing 
things is always present. It 
must be fought against. And it 
cll be fought against and. over- 
come, by the teacher who has 
caught the vision of opportunity 
and follows the gleam. 

Consider the contrasting atti- 
tudes of two teachers. One 
lessons, a 
indiffer- 
ent explainer, lacking in curi- 


is an assigner of 


hearer of recitations, an 
osity and enthusiasm. Year 
after year the “same ground has 


to be “covered,” and covered it 
is, with dullness a foot thick. 

The other teacher looks upon 
his field of study as a workshop 
where fascinating facts and in- 
triguing problems are to be en- 
countered. He regards his pupils, 
not as so many donkey carts -to 
be loaded and unloaded daily, but 
as companion explorers and ad- 
venturers. 

The teacher of this second type 
does not say to the pupils “ Go,” 
but “Come.” He fails not to do 
the things he asks his students to 
do. If the task is to write an 
essay or a short story, he has 
tried his hand at these forms 
himself and perhaps is doing so 
at that very moment, in order 
that the difficulties and needs 
may be clear to him and some of 
his own zest and experience 
passed on to the learner. 

The teacher of the first type 
becomes a bundle of fixed habits, 





a taskmaster, uninspiring; a sort 
of animated fossil. 

The teacher of the second type 
remains young in attitude and 
spirit. He walks the highroad 
of leadership and_ enterprising 
endeavor. He lives while he 
lives, and who shall number his 
years of abiding influence? 

ee 


Loyalty 
despise a_ tattler. 


UPILS 
This fact may throw ob- 


stacles in the path of teachers 
trying to discover who did the 
mischief; but in spite of such 
obstacles the good sportsmanship 
shown by most pupils in refusal 
to get a fellow pupil in trouble 
is generally admired by teachers. 

Have teachers something to 
learn from their young charges 
in this matter of group loyalty? 

In the privacy of the classroom 
—a privacy which is more appar- 
ent than real, of course, for 
whatever is said in the classroom 
is liable to repetition by many 
tongues—a teacher will frequently 
about 


other teachers, 


the head of the school, or the 


complain 


people higher up who dictate 
policies and formulate rules. 

In showing their dislikes, some 
teachers exhibit a caustic char- 
acter which lets them drop to a 
low level in the estimation of the 
class. 

One of the commonest types of 
group disloyalty consists of blam- 
ing the teacher that previously 
had the class, for failure to pre- 
pare the members for the work 
of the present grade. How dis- 
gusting this talk is! How boring 
to the class—which may have 
good reason to believe that the 
previous teacher was better than 
the present one! 

Just as the pupils have their 
ideas of loyalty to one another, 
so do they appreciate loyalty 


among the teaching body. 
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LESSON UNITS FOR ENRICHED TEACHING 
Teachers will find these two series especially helpful 


Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series 


This series will eventua ly comprise ht indreds of u for all grades, from preschool through « 


lege, for ths organized subje« matter fie ds or AR - recognized extensions of then t tribute J 

by the teachers of tl United States ‘Betew is a t of sever! repre . ts 

series 

TRANSPORTATION, By Beatrice J. Davis For VERGIL’S AENEID, By Stella Mayo Ir kes For 
Grade Ill 2 p Paper, 25 cents (No. 1) (jrade XII 20 p ape 29 of : (No ) 


HOME ECONOMICS WITHOLT A LABORATORY. 


ime Geeachan Wh Sarttner aud’ tideae Gl ene SAFETY EDUCATION. By Carolyn Towle F 


For Grade VII. 36 p. Paper, 25 cents. (No. 3) Kindergarten. 20 p. Paper, 25 cents, (No 
POETRY APPRECIATION. By Henry W. Simon. BUILDING THE PARAGRAPH, By Katherine F 
For High Sch - Pp Paper, 25 cents. (N« Siatte For Grade Vill > pp Papert 

4) < t (No. 16) 
AN OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. By Claire Zyve INDIANS OF FLORIDA, By Edna Krause, For 

d + f dow § ro] r Grades Cienme , ~Aee : ~~ . 

lll through VII. 48 p. Paper, 25 cents. (No. 5) " p. Paper, 2 (No, 17) 
THE SPANISH TRAIL, By Mary W. MacNee! 1 TRIP TO BEAUTIFUL HAWALL By Kat! 

For Grades IV and 2 p. Paper, 26 cents |. Niland. For Grade IV. 20 p. Paper, 2 

(N 7) (N 21 

Descriptive list sent 1 request 


Dramatic Hours in n History 


\ serie of sketches based on interesting incide v is peri« S American history The 
Sil plicity and atur ne s f the sketches breathe Nife nt characters ot histor ind enable etu 
dents to experience vicariously some of the dramatic hours n the lives of famous men and womet 
The shots es are to be ised a supplementary histor al reading material. d are so rranged that 
they can be read aloud as in a broadcasting studio 
HENRY HUDSON (9 char.) CARSAR RODNEYW'S RIDE (8 char.) 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS (6 char.) “ ASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE (9 
THE PIG THAT GAVE US A TWO-HOUSE CON- 7 

GRESS (6 char.) THE STORY OF NATHAN HALE (10 char.) 


THE OAK THAT SAVED CONNECTICUT (7 char.) “4 SP¥ FOR GENERAL WASHINGTON (11 char.) 
TWENTY POUNDS REWARD—The Story of Ethan —~!E STORY OF MAJOR JOHN ANDRE (Part 1, 7 


Allen (4 ch ir.) ; ; ; — Part i, . caar . 
os : aon re WASHINGTON, THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT 
THE RIGHT TO PRINT THE TRUTH (7 char.) BE KING (9 char.) 
(Others in preparation) 
= ‘ , ; 
ape bound okIets Of approximmati iy JO pages 35 cents cach; 25 cents ¢ ch 4 pmantilics 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 

















#/ SILVER BAY 


— VACATION CONFERENCE = 


Lake SILVER BAY ON LAKE GEORGE 


George AUGUST Ist to 15th Agi 
Two Delightful Weeks with excellent Board— Room 
and all Grounds Privileges for 
$40. -‘.... for the Two Weeks 


REGISTRATION FEE 83.00 





Recreations, Relaxation and Rest in Surroundings of 
Natural Beauty and Grandeur, combined with a Daily 
Program of Social, Intellectual and Spiritual interest 


Addresses by Notable Leaders of Thought in 
WORLD AFFAIRS - INDUSTRIAL ISSUES - SCIENCE - RELIGION - POLITICS 


TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY INVITED! 


Public School Teachers and their friends who enroll 
before May 15th will pay no registration fee 


ORCHESTRA PIPE ORGAN SINGING MOTION PICTURES 


Address: Rev. T. B. Penfield, Silver Bay Association, New York 
Uffice. 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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PUTTING THE BEST FOOT FORWARD 


I do not suppose there is a normal boy or girl who does not want 
to show up well in something. If the boy cannot get good marks he 
may get a lot of kick out of telling his friends that high marks are no 
good. However, he is more likely, if he is normal minded, to try to 
compensate for his academic failure by physical achievement of one 
sort or another. He may do this consciously or unconsciously. 

If the child does very poor work with his studies, he may do most 
excellently in school deviltry. He simply has to excel in something 
even if it be only deviltry. Besides, deviltry pays because it attracts 
so much more attention than good marks. 

Such children are using the mechanism of compensation. This idea 
explains why physically puny children compensate for physical undevel- 
opment by succeeding in their school work, and why a child who can- 
not succeed in getting good study marks will oftentimes get the high- 
est mark in school deviltry. Both are advertising their strong points. 


How Law of Compensation Works 

But let’s remember that compensation has its pleasant and profit- 
able sides. The boy who has tuberculosis says to himself: “That’s all 
right. I'll get away for a cure, then I'll show them.” And he often 
does. Many a physical weakling has become a literary genius. The 
law of compensation has worked constructively. 

A child who is told to shut up soon becomes uncontrollably gar- 
rulous when company is present. Such children have not been able to 
command the attention of their parents at other times, and they take 
advantage of the opportunity provided by the presence of company to 
satiate their desire to show off. 

Nearly all of us show off. Even professors of psychology will say 
something for publication which is false, ridiculous or a half truth, for 
the sake of publicity. 

Quite recently a professor announced that people who whistled 
were morons. He received lots of returns from his advertising. 

It’s not the “showing off” of a normal person which need worry us. 
We call it achievement. The results are labeled “Success.” But the 
showing off on the part of children by doing bad things is a cause for 
worry. The cure lies in not neglecting the various successes or accom- 
plishments which come to such a child. By praising him for the 
good he does we avoid damning him later for the bad he did in order 
to call attention to himself. 
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Educating Future Rulers 
By WELLS A. HALL 


Superintendent, Concord, Massachusetts 

SUCCESSFUL civilization must be 

based on industry, truth, wisdom, and 

justice; and its sovereign power must 
be in the control of persons who are honestly 
industrious, who diligently search for truth, who 
have sound judgment, and who seek always to 
temper justice with mercy. 

In a democracy like ours of the United States 
the voters acting as a majority are the persons who 
control the sovereign power. They must, there- 
fore, be industrious, must search for truth, must 
use sound judgment, and must dispense justice 
and mercy, if our civilization is to be successful. 

Our public schools were established by the build- 
ers of this nation to insure industry, truth, wis- 
dom, and justice, and such other qualities as should 
sustain our civilization. They are the bulwark, 
the front-line defence, and the one outstanding 
force ot our present day against the possible de- 
struction of all we have achieved. If democracy 
really lives and has a chance to flourish anywhere, 
it is in our public schools. Here all races, colors, 
creeds, and grades of native ability are gathered, 
taught to co-operate, and trained according to their 
several abilities to make the best of their talents. 
Here they learn to respect the rights and honor 
of other persons, and come to realize that all have 
some virtues and some vices. 

Boishevism is an expression of discontent in un- 
trained minds, based on a feeling of social, eco- 
nomic, and political injustice, and accompanied by 
a more or less violent determination to remove the 
injustice. Whether or not there be just cause for 
such feeling makes little difference in the thinking 
of those who in increasing numbers feel discon- 
tented with the present social arrangement, because 
of seeming injustice. They want that which will 
appear to them to be justice; they have little 
interest in ancient or highbrow standards which 
seem to them to be rather unjust. Lack of a 
trained mind that can see broadly and out beyond 
today is their great handicap. What they as a part 
of the majority who control our sovereign power 
need, is not less learning but very much more 
learning. 

Where sha!l we look for our defence and for the 
adequate training of the sovereign of our civiliza- 
tion if not to the public schools? Let there be all 
kinds of schools to meet the demands of. personal 
needs, but let us not forget that the sovereigns 
of our civilization are trained and prepared in the 
public schools. As are the public schools so will 
be our sovereigns. If we maintain adequate uni- 
versal education we may confidently expect our 
sovereign alwavs to be industrious, a searcher for 
truth, endowed with wisdom, and a dispenser of 
€ven justice and mercy. 
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For YOUR Most | 
Wonderful VACATION . 


CRUISE TO EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Special, Low, All-inclusive Rates 


Adult 3600 Student $550 
Members Members 
up Only 


Strictly First Class Throughout. Rates Include Ali 
Shore Excursions and Every Necessary Expense. 


Sail on the luxurious 
world-cruising liner 
PRESIDENT JOHN. 
SON, specially chartered 
from the Dollar Steamship 
Lines; from New York 
July 2, returning Septem- 
ber 2. Visit 48 celebrated 
cities and places in 20 
countries and islands of 3 
continents— Europe, Asia, 
Africa places you have 
studied about, dreamed 
about, now so easy for you 
to see. 

Optional courses of lec- 
tures and field projects offer advancement as 
well as adventure. Elaborate program of social 
and recreational events provides delightful di- 
version. All staterooms and students’ dormi- 
tory cabins are outside, assuring maximum 
comfort and cheerfulness. The cruise will be 
personally conducted by James Boring, as- 
sisted by prominent educators and student ad- 
visors, in addition to his staff of travel experts. 

Plan now to take this or another of James 
Boring’s exceptional, popular-priced vacation 
voyages. 


Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 


Midnight Sun—Europe 


De Luxe cruise from New York June 24. To 
Norway, North Cape and Land of the Mid- 
night Sun on world’s finest motor yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrilling days; $571 up, 


including shore excursions. 


Around the World and Far East 


Around the World in 85 days . . . rates as low 
as $1390. Orient tours—Japan, China, Hong- 
kong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. From Se- 
attle, July é. palatial steamers of American Mail 


and Dollar Lines. 


American Students Abroad 


European tours to suit every vacation require- 
ment, emphasizing congenial, leisurely, cultural 


travel; as low as $208, 


Send for illustrated booklet of the 
trip in which you are interested. 
Apply to your local travel agent, o 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 
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Key Station WABC 


Monday, May 2 

11.00 A. M. *Musical Alphabet. 

430 P. M. *National Student Fed- 
eration of America Program. 

6.00 P. M. *Current Events, H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 

11.00 P. M. Howard Barlow and the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


Tuesday, May 3 

11.15 A. M. *Stories of the Living 
Great, Owen D. Young. 

11.30 A. M. *Current Questions Be- 
fore Congress, Senator Arthur Cap- 


per. 

3.30 P. M. *Musical Americana. 
11.00 P. M. *Twenty-ninth Annual 
Convention of Religious and Educa- 
tional Associations; Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler and George W. 
Wickersham on the Wickersham 
Report. 


Key Stations WEAF and WJZ 


Monday, May 2 


12.15 P. M. *The Real George Wash- 
ington, by Charles Colfax Long, 
WEAF. 

1.30 P. M. *Nationa! Farm and 
Home Hour, WJZ. 

3.00 P. M. *Shut-In Hour, U. S. 
Marine Band, WEAF. 

10.00 P. M. *National Radio Forum, 
WEAF. 


Tuesday, May 3 


9.00 A. M. *Morning Glee Club. 
WEAF. 

11.00 A. M. *Your Child, WEAF. 

11.30 A. M. *High School Band and 
Orchestra, WEAF. 

12.15 P. M. *The Real George Wash- 
ington, WEAF. 

1.30 P. M. *National Farm and 
Home Hour, WJZ. 

245 P.M. *Young Artists Light 
Opera Co., WEAF. 

3.00 P. M. *Music in the Air, WJZ. 
3.45 P.M. *Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ, WJZ. 

4.00 P. M. *Magic of Speech, WEAF. 
415 P. M. *U. S. Army Band, WJZ. 
5.00 P. M. *Charles Gilbert Spross, 
WEAF. 

6.45 P. M. *Back of the News, 
WEAF. 





* Features marked with a star will be on the air the same day and hour the 
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COMING ON THE AIR 


Nationwide Radio Broadcasts Selected For Their Educational Interest 


Columbia Network 


Wednesday, May 4 

5.15 P. M. *“Bill Schudt’s Going to 
Press.” 

10.15 P. M. *Adventures in Health, 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 

11.00 P. M. *Howard Barlow and the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


Thursday, May 5 
10.00 A. M. *Dr. Royal S. Copeland’s 
Health Talk. 


4.30 P. M. *N ational Democratic 
Committee Victory Campaign 
Speaker. 

6.00 P. M. *Current Events, H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 


11.00 P. M. *Howard Barlow and the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


Friday, May 6 

3.45 P. M. *Columbia Educational 
Features; James B. McNair, Fie'd 
Museum of Natural History, 





Wednesday, May 4 

9.00 A. M. *Morning Glee Club, 
WEAF. 

12.15 P. M. *The Real George Wash- 
ington, WEAF. 

130 P. M. *National Farm and 
Home Hour, WJZ. 

3.00 P. M. *With a Senator's Wife 
in Washington, WEAF. 

4.00 P. M. *The Pilgrims, Mixed 
chorus, WEAF. 

430 P. M. *Eastman School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, WJZ. 

6.00 P. M. *Music Treasure Box, 
WJZ. 

6.45 P. M. *Merle Thorpe, WEAF. 
8.00 P. M. *American Taxpayers 
League, WJZ. 

10.30 P. M. *NBC Artists Service, 
WEAF. 


Thursday, May 5 

“9.00 A. M. *Morning Glee Club, 
WEAF. 

12.15 *The Real George Washington, 
WEAF. 

130 P. M. *Natioral Farm and 
Home Hour, WJZ. 

2.00 P. M. *Salon Singers, WEAF. 


4.15 P. M. *U. S. Navy Band, WJZ. 


6.25 P. M. *John B. Kennedy, WJZ. 
6.30 P.M. *The World Today, 
WEAF. 


National Network 





i 
Eastern Standard Time 


Chicago, “Poison Ivy and What to 
Do About It.’ Speaker change 
each week. 

$00 P. M. *Library of Congress 
Chamber Music Recital 

6.00 P. M. *International Exchange 
of Programs, “New England.” 
Literature and Music of New Eng- 
land. 

10.15 P. M. *Adventures in Health, 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. 

11.08 P. M. *Howard Barlow and the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


Saturday, May 7 

6.15 P. M. Boys’ Week- Program; 
Warden Lawes, f Sing Sing 
Prison, speaker. 

7.00 P. M. *The Political Situation 
in Washington Tonight, Frederic 
William Wile. 

10.15 P. M. *Columbia Public Af- 
fairs Institute. 


Eastern Standard Time 


7.00 P. M. *Through _ the Opera 
Glass, WEAF. 


Friday, May 6 

9.00 A. M. *Vocal Art Quartet, 
WEAF. 

12.15 P. M. *The Real George Wash- 
ington, WEAF. 

1.30 P. M. *National Farm and 
Home Hour, WJZ. 

2.00 P. M. *U. S. Army Band, 
WEAF. 

415 P. M. *Le Trio Charmante, 
WEAF. 

415 P. M. *Radio Guild, WJZ. 


Saturday, May 7 

9.00 A. M. *Melodic Gems, WEAF. 

10.45 A. M. *Golden Gems, WEAF. 

11.45 A. M. *Keys to Happiness, 
WEAF. 

12.15 P. M. *The Real George Wash- 
ington, WEAF. 

130 P. M. National Farm and 
Home Hour, WJZ. 

7.00 P. M. *Sonata Recital, WJZ 
7.15 P. M. *Laws That Safeguard 
Society, WEAF. 

8.15 P. M. *Civic Concerts Service, 
WEAF. 

8.30 P. M. *Economics and  Psy- 
chology, WEAF. 


following week. 
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They Say 


BRUCE BARTON :— 

“The world does not need more knowledge as 
much as it needs more humor.” 

eee 

SIR WILFRED GRENFELL :— 

“ Modern youth has the courage of the Vikings, 
the idealism of the Crusaders, and the chivalry of 
King Arthur’s knights all rolled up into one. They 
are the greatest heroes the world has ever known. 
Some day their idealism will permeate into the 
stock market and Congress. Then all our problems 


will vanish.” 
eee 


DEAN ALICE WAITE, Wellesley College :— 
“It is a great pity that girls feel there is a 
stigma attached to not going to college, and that 
once in college they feel it is a disgrace to leave and 
make other plans.” 
. e e 
DR. JAMES 


oritv :— 


HITCHCOCK, medical auth- 


“From a dollar and cents point of view, the 
common cold costs the laboring classes of this 


} 


country upwards of half-a-billion dollars annually.” 


eee 
CHARLES GATES DAWES :— 
“When we are beginning an important work it 
is not the time to talk about it; and when we have 
accomplished the job, it is not necessary.” 

ao mud 

DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER:— 

“ There is a very small minority of human beings 
who continue to grow intellectually after twenty- 
three or twenty-four.” 

e . 

EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER, Rollins Col- 
lege :— 

“Blessed is the boy or girl whose Garden of 
Eden is a home set about with love.” 

eee 

EDWARD A. FILENE:— 

“ \ hundred or two hundred millionaires can- 
not bring prosperity; it’s what the average man 
earns that counts.” 

es e a 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, Winter Haven, 
Florida :— 

“4 Normal School or Teachers College located 
in one of our large muncipalities is a unique 
institution. It can do and ought to do a work no 
other school for the education of teachers can do, 
first because of its unusual facilities for practical 
education in the science and art of teaching; 
second because its curriculum-content and pro- 
fedure must be materially different from those of 
Other teacher-training schools.” 





(me College and 
Society 


By 
ERNEST HATCH WILKINS, Ph. D. 
President of Oberlin College 





HIS volume present a novel and interesting 
plan for the reorganization of college educa- 
tion in the United States For those students who 
do not intend to enter a profession, and who, 
therefore, find the existing four-year college 
course unsuited to their educational needs, it 
proposes the creation of a new type of college, the 
General College, offering a three-year course 
which will train etudents to live successfully as 
members of society. The establishment of such 
colleges would enable the four-year college to be 
more exacting in its admission requirements and 
to be more definitely pre-professional in the upper 
two years An additional recommendation is the 
development of a fifth year of work following the 
senior year of the four-year college and leading 
to a master's degree. Octavo, 175 pages 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS F THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


» 


353 FourtTH AVENUE 
New York 


2126 Prarie AVENUE 
CHICAGO 

















To Supplement Your Readers 


GOOD 
COMPANIONS 


Helpers (Book One) 
Comrades (Book Two) 
Neighbors (Book Three) 


Wide reading, fresh and varied. 


To Supplement Your 
Arithmetics 


PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC 


Elementary Book 
Intermediate Book 
Advanced Book 


Books of concrete problems. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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CHARACTER 





WORKSHOP 


Conducted by JOSEPH B. EGAN 
Editor, The Egan Monthly Service in Character Training 


ichbidi dil 


A Further Study of the ‘‘Power’’ Idea 


Readjustment, 


N LAST 
dealt with three of the major powers, In- 
spection, Analysis and Substitution involved 

under the general idea of outer and inner visualiza- 
tion. This week I wish to think ahead with you 
towards an understanding of three other great 
powers, all of 
the rounded personality and, therefore, a vital con- 


week’s Workshop Conference we 


which have a vital bearing on 
mection with any character-training course that is 
worthy of the name. 

The fourth great power is that of Readjustment. 
The development of this over 


into the field of rhythm, but belongs also in the 


power merges 
field of visualization since one must appreciate 
what is wrong in a picture, a line, a piece of 
furniture, a speech, an argument, a habit, a friend, 
one’s clothing, one’s tolerance, one’s broadness of 
outlook, in order to consciously make those re- 
adjustments which will bring whatever is involved 
into a state of greater wholeness or beauty. Life 
is one continual readjustment, and he is the man 
of sturdy character whose readjustments are con- 
stantly being made towards a greater harmony in 
which his attitudes towards himself and his brother 
are growing in peace and beauty. It is apparent, 
at once, that systematic exercise leading to the 
development of powers of readjustment can be 
easily devised and given in the classroom. Such 
exercises may range from the use of the dic- 
tionary to the alphabetizing of a series of cards, 
to the orderly arrangement of one’s desk, or the 
construction of one’s sentences. Wherever order 
is involved readjustment is necessary, and most 
people are disorderly because their efforts at re- 
adjustment are not consciously directed towards an 
ultimate good. 

The fifth great power involved is that of the 
recognition of new values in old. The business 
man will know what I mean because every great 
financial structure has been built up through the 
power of someone to see new values in old situa- 
tions. Whether it be a real estate development 
or the assembling of old wheels and levers into an 
automobile by Ford, who drew his original parts 
from someone’s scrapheap, the process is the same. 
A teacher, for instance, who suddenly sees a new 
value in the disturbing boy who sits in the front 
seat is a pioneer and is on the verge of a great 


Recognition, 


and Application 
success. Every sudden awakening to a new value 
in ourselves or in others is an epoch-making event. 
Without the power of inner visualization no such 
thing is possible. Blinded, in a semi-darkness, 
most people go through life kicking out of the way 
the pearls of promise whose lustre vainly shines 
for them about their feet. 

If it is possible for us to sharpen and strengthen 
the powers oi inner visualization of the children 
with whom we deal so that they will begin to see 
into the things about them, applying an X-ray 
quality to ordinary hum-drum vision, we will have 
done something magnificent for them and for the 
world. To my mind no day should pass without 
some effort being made to train children to see 
new values in old situations. How many men and 
women have gone through life, for instance, with- 
out seeing the wonderful new in the old face of 
the mother who has been suddenly taken away. 
How many friends have carried the new about 
with them unseen and unappreciated by those who 
should have been most quick and most eager to see. 

And finally we come to the great power of 
Application. it is one thing to see and appreciate 
and it is quite another to be stirred with the desire 
to do something about it. The reason this great 
power is indicated here is because it is a necessary 
corollary to the other five powers which have 
been mentioned. Children can be taught to do, 
but not in the ordinary classroom and under old- 
time procedures, where the doing is largely based 
upon teacher motivation, and not upon the eager- 
ness arising out of the child, himself. The average 
classroom may be characterized as a place where 
someone because someone else 
Life itself offers the big 
rewards not to those trained in this philosophy of 


does something 


wants him to do it. 


education, but to those trained in a philosophy of 
education which stirs up the desire first within the 
heart of him who is called upon to execute. It 
can be readily seen that systematic work in the 
six great major divisions of the visualization field 
indicated above will lead to an understanding and 
a desire and an impulse which will make applica- 
tion something quite different from what it is in 
the average classroom. 

From the foregoing it is evident that this first 
great power of outer and inner visualization covers 
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Personal and Professional 
ALBERT ELLSWORTH BENNETT, 
succeeds the late John William Dickman as presi- 
dent of Upper 
prominent in religious education as a dean in the 


who 
lowa University, Fayette, has been 
University of Des Moines, but he established his 
reputation, professionally and scholastically, in the 
School of 
Director A. H 


Education of 
Wilde 


Boston University with 


> 

E. M. HOSMAN, secretary of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association, Lincoln, since the crea- 
tion of the full-time secretaryship, has resigned to 
accept the position of director of extension and 
publicity of the Municipal University of Omaha. 

Mr. Hosman has not only demonstrated high 
administrative efficiency but has been on the sum- 
mer faculty of the Nebraska State University, and 
in 1929 he was a lecturer for Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Rs. O:..@ 
MITCHELL, D.Sc., discoverer 
President Walter B. 
Mitchell Biological Institute, Washington, D.C., is 


one of the national leaders in biological science. 


WALTER B. 


of haemolyte for apoplexy, 


A scientist is estimated and measured today by 
discoveries of vital significance as in the case of 
Dr. Mitchell’s discovery of haemolyte, rather than 
by the degree earned by studying what other men 
have written about a special science half a cen- 


tury or more ago. This is an age of personal 


achievement in science as in life. 
eee 
MRS MARY DAY LAWRENCE, wife of the 
late Hiram B. Lawrence, for whom the Lawrence 
School of 
enjoying a life of leisure in the city to whose 
reputation and 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, is named, 1s 


achievements her husband con- 
tributed so much civically, scholastically and in- 


dustrially. 













NEW YORK'S 
BIGGEST VALUE 


© FINE ROOM 444 BATH e 


50 


SINGLE 


OO 
DOUBLE 


A modern, new hotel located in heart of 
New York, 100 feet West of Broadway 
yet quiet and cool. Each room has 
bath, circulating ice water, electric fan, 
Beauty-rest mattresses, exceptional 
furnishings and atmosphere. 


Hotel 











a tremendous and as yet unexplored field of educa- 
tion. How futile the present class-day procedure 
seems when viewed in the light of what it might 


become ! 
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THE EGAN SERVICE 
IN CHARACTER TRAINING 


is issued every month and consists of about 
eighty illustrated pages in which Mr. Egan’s 
idea of Character Training work is laid out for 
the teacher day by day with a wealth of stories, 
plays, projects, activities, ete., to vitalize it. 
One month’s service will be sent on receipt of 
fifty cents in stamps. 
Address: 
Journal of Education 
6 Park Street, Boston 
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Piccadilly 


227 WEST 45% ST. NEW YORK 














Is THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL in 
Your School Library ? 


For Progressive Teachers and 
Administrators Everywhere 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of The National Federation of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers. Covers 
methods, materials, publications, re- 
search, textbooks in this field. 


Published eight times a year, October to May, 
inclusive. Subscription price, $2.00 a year 
(Canada, $2.20; other foreign countries, 
$2.25) payable in advance. 


Sample copy on request 


An ideal advertising medium for Teachers’ 
Agencies, Periodicals, Publishers, Booksell- 
ers and Importers, Tourist Agencies, 
Steamship Companies, etc. 


Estimated reading public, 10,000 


For sample copies, advertising rates, and other 
information, address: 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


5500 33rd Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


“*Every Teacher of French, German, Spanish or Italian 
Needs THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL.” 
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MODERN 
BASED ON “ESSENTIALS OF 


AGRICULTURE, 


THE NEW AGRICULTURE,” 
OF HENRY JACKSON 
WATERS. By Waldo Ernest Grimes 
and Edwin Lee Holton. Both of the 
Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
Cloth. 632 pages. Ginn and Company. 
This is one of the most illuminat- 
ing publications on modern American 
education that has been published dur- 
ing the world crisis. No one will ques- 
tion the fact that Henry Jackson 
Waters had the latest word in agri- 
culture when his “Essentials of the 
New Agriculture” was published. No 
one was in his class as a scholastic, 
forward looking man of attainment 
and achievement in what was then 
modern American education. 

The Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture has worshiped at his shrine 
every week since that book was pub- 
lished. They have accepted no modifi- 
cation that was not absolutely forced 
upon them by modern Américan edu- 
cation. 

“Modern Agriculture” is the most 
important revelation we have seen of 
the speedy march of facts, of methods, 
rearrangement of material, illustra- 
tions. 

The eliminations are heroic, the sub- 
stitutions are fearless, the change of 
vocabulary is a scholastic revelation. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON THE 
MAN. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Cloth. 93 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Forty-three years ago Henry Cabot 

Lodge wrote a book on “George Wash- 

ington the Man,” which has_ been 

world famous at all times since then. 
Nothing will be written for the 
celebration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Washington that 
is as classic a literary production as 
closing chapter of that masterpiece. 
Whatever else is achieved by this 

Bicentennial it is of vast importance 

that this tribute of Henry Cabot Lodge 

should be widely read by all present- 
day Americans. 


MY CARAVAN. For Boys and Girls 
in Search of Adventure. Edited by 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrated 
with cut paper silhouettes by Flor- 
ence Sampson. Cloth. 160 pages. Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, New York: 
Laidlaw Brothers. 

The Laidlaw Brothers have created 

a lovely book of poems for boys and 
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girls who love adventure. There are 
127 poems ciassified as “I Go Ad- 
venturing,’ “The Pedlar’s Caravan,” 
“A Bee Sets Sail,” etc. 

“Out of Doors,” “The Fairy Folk,’ 
“A-Foot and A-Wing,” “Make Be- 
lieve,” “Just for Fun,” “Shadow Time.” 

Eulalie, daughter of Edward Osgood 
Grover, the Professor of Books, Rol- 
lins College, at Winter Park, Florida, 
was born in a home that abounded with 
books of poems and a poetic atmos- 
phere of prose as well as verse. 

Eulalie Osgood Grover’s childhood, 
girlhood, young womanhood and 
womanhood have been spent among the 
choicest people of New England, the 
Northwest, and the Mid-West. 

Her home at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida, is the loveliest spot | 
have seen in my two million miles of 
traveling in the United States. Here 
is One captivating selection from “My 
Caravan’: 

“I wish I lived in a caravan 

With a horse to drive like a pedlar man 
Where he comes from nobody knows. 
Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 
=MOTION. By George William Ger- 
wig. School Betterment Studies. 

Heavy paper booklet. Henry C. 


ne 


Frick Education Commission, Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Gerwig was for several years 
one of the personalities in the develop- 
ment of the famous Pittsburgh school 
system and of recent years has been the 
creation and creator of the Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

His School Betterment Series, of 
which “Emotion” is Number 2, Volume 
3, is a group of modern classics in sci 
entific modern education. 

“Emotion” is a thrilling presentation 
of information and inspiration from 
start to finish. 

OUR PACIFIC POSSESSIONS. By 
Jay Earle Thomson, Principal, Pub- 
lic School No. 5, Jersey City. Cloth. 
263 pages. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is an ideal accompanist for chil- 
dren and youth in their study of 
geography, history, and civics, of 
economics and literature. 

“Our Pacific Possessions” is a de- 
lightful creation for appreciation of 
the new civilization developed by the 
present world crisis. 

No one can take the place of an 
elementary school principal in the de- 


velopment of American patriotic per- 
sonality. No one else has the same re- 
lation of pupils and students of var- 
ious ages, the same responsibility for 
individual in school and out, the same 
opportunity for directing and inspiring 
the thinking of varied inheritances in 
English language and American life. 
Everything has conspired to the mak- 
ing of an important book for element- 
ary schools by Jay Earle Thomson, of 
Jersey City. 
SUPERVISION OF 
EDUCATION. By 


Chave, Chicago University. Cloth. 352 


RELIGIOUS 
Ernest John 
pages. University of Chicago Press 
The world crisis places a new re- 
sponsibility upon the religious, social 
and economic activities of the new 

civilization. 

Chicago University, under the lead- 
ership of Shailer Mathews, proposes to 
provide a religious supervision which 
will vitalize the ethics and theology of 
academic education. 

This volume by Professor Chave is 
the forerunner of an important series 
of sane and inspiring professional and 
scientific tests for students seeking ef- 
fective force in the creating of a noble 
religious life in America. 

Professor Chave says frankly that 
“a questionnaire may be a nuisance,” 
and he heroically tells how to prepare 
a questionnaire that will not be a 
nuisance. This is a characteristic of the 
book from start to finish. 


sooks Received 


“Supervision in the Secondary 
School.” By Albert, and Thayer. 
Boston: D. C, Heath and Company. 

“Animals of a Sagebrush Ranch.” 


By Alice Day Pratt. New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco: Rand, McNally 
& Company 

“Book of the Woods.” By Marianne 
Gauss “The Masked Rider.” By May 


Wynne “Ekorn.” By Haakon Lie. 
Chicago, New York: Laidlaw Brothers, 
“Ice Hockey.” By Alexander Sayles 


ind Gerard Hallock, Ill. New York: 
A. 3S. Barnes & Company. 


‘Thomas A Edison.” B Francis 
Trevelyan Miller. Philadelphia The 
John C, Winston Company. 

“The New Path to Reading,” Book 
IV By Anna D. Cordts, Boston: 


Ginn and Company. 

George Washington 
Compiled and edited 
by Alma Laird. New York: Noble and 
Noble. 

“Supervised Study.” By Louis R. 
Kilzer. New York: Professional and 
Technical Press. 

“The Music Hour, Teachers’ Guide 
for the Fifth Book.” By Osborne Mc- 
Conaughy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward 
jailey Burge, Mabel E. Bray. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Company. 

“The Poems of Catullus.” Arranged 
and edited by W. B. McDaniel, 24d. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 

“The Riddle of Economics.” BY 
Elisha E. Garrison.—‘“Service Book 
for Schools.”—“Appreach to Religious 
Education.” By Basil A. Yeaxlee.— 
“The Story of English Literature.” By 
E. K. Broadus—‘“Rome and _ the 
Romans.” By Grant Showerman, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Our Book World Workbook.” Pre- 
primer, Primer, First Reader, Second 
Reader. By Florence Piper Tuttle. 
New York City: Longmans, Green an@ 
Company. 


‘Complete 


Programs. 
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Eight Grades in 
Two Years; Tries 
Teaching at Seven 


CHICAGO. — Eight grades passed 
in two years, and a teacher at seven is 
the unusual record of Joanna Xenos 


product of the tenements and daughter 
of immigrant parents 
Beginning in 
1930, 


Feb- 


year 


kindergarten in 


ruary, she spent the 
in first grade, skipped the second, and 
started in third last September. Three 


months 


next 


later she was in fourth grade, 


which she finished in two months. Then 
her scholastic pace accelerated. Fifth 
grade took only three weeks; sixth, 


two weeks; seventh was skipped, and 

today she is completing her eighth. 
She out by Principal 

Alfred W. Schroeder, who is conduct- 


ing experiments with exceptional chil- 


was singled 


dren by giving them extra work and 
advancing them as rapidly as possible. 
A special class of forty first, second 


and third-graders her to 


She 


was given 


conduct an hour each day. says 
of her pupils: 

“They do just as I say even when 
the regular teacher is not in the room.” 

“I’m going to high school and col- 
lege, and then I intend to teach history 
and mathematics,” the 
Across, the street from the 
school, in one of Chicago's poor dis- 


child instructor 


announced. 


tricts, her Polish mother, Mrs. George 
Xenos, who can write little more than 
her flat 
and wonders where the rent money is 
The husband and 
father, who is of Greek parentage, has 
been unemployed 


name, sits in a second-floor 


coming from. 


for two years, and 


other children in 


dition to Joanna. 


there are four ad- 


Schools for Adults 
To Remain Open 

NEW YORK. Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, superintendent of schools, has 
announced, following a meeting of the 
Board of Superintendents to consider 
that continuation 
schools for the training of 4,000 adults 
would remain open. 
close these schools in order to save 
$200,000 in this year’s school budget, 
Dr. O'Shea said, had been considered, 
but after a “lively discussion” it had 
been decided to continue the operation 
of the schools to give the adult stu- 
dents, many of whom are unemployed, 
an opportunity for retraining. 


economy proposals, 


The proposals to 
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“EQUAL PAY” SITUATION STUDIED | 





Survey in 1,100 Cities Reveals Men Teachers Getting 
Higher Pay in More Than Six Hundred 





hers 


WASHINGTON 


receive 


Men 


than women 


te A 
higher salaries 


teachers in more than half of the high 








Student Revolts 
Disturbing Many 
Different Lands 


LEXINGTON, Ky The 
pilgrimage of students to 
Kentucky 
Columbia 


recent 
unive 
the 


rsity 
student strike at 
the 
American students to the 
Disarmament ( 
the 


students 


mincs, 


University, and delega- 


tion sent by 
onterence at ‘seneva 


raise question whether American 


likely to 


arenas as 


are enter the 


political students in many 


other nations have done for years, 


In Latin-America almost every on 


of the numerous recent revolutions 


has been initiated by students with re- 


form programs. 

In Havana the university is closed, 
as it has been, off and on, for four 
years, because the students are in 
violent opposition to the dictatorship 
of President Machado. Recently the 


students inaugurated a veritable reign 
of terror. Students in the government 


high schools have joined in the move 


ment, and as a result these secondary 
schools all over Cuba have been 
closed. 

Asia has its protests by students. 


The youth movement in China, called 
the “Tide of New 


intellectual 


“Renaissance,” or 
Thought,” is an 
the 


revolt in 
new criticism 


the 


spirit of scientific 
against the enslaving traditions of 
past, against the and mil- 
itarism of the present central and pro 


vincial 


autocracy 


regimes, and against industrial 


autocracy and_ exploitation. Many 
students in Japan are joining the 
Communist movement because they see 


in it the opportunity for a passionate 


sacrifice and a plan for a new social 
order. 

The youth movement of Europe, 
like that of Asia, is in one way or 
another in revolt against. the old 
order, opposing materialism with its 
massed wealth on the one hand and 
its awful poverty on the other. The 


movement in Germany is_ especially 


strong. 


school systems in 1,100 cities covered 


by an investigation conducted by th 


National 
Me r¢ 


Ing h 


Education Associatior 


than 600 of the cities report 


igh school remuneration 


listed as paying Ingher salaries to mer 


and nearly 500 rep rted equal con 


pensation 


The larger cities were more ir 


quently found to be paying men and 


More 


cities 


women equally than sixty 


three per cent. of between 5,000 


and 10,000 in population reported 


financial discrimination in favor of 


men, but the corresponding percentag: 
in the case of cities with populations 
of 30,000 or more was only twenty- 
eight 

\ somewhat more favorable situa 


tion, from the women’s point of view, 


prevails in the junior high schools. Of 
the 962 cities salaries in this 


105), or 


reporting 


group of schools only forty 


two per cent., reported higher re 


muneration to 
The the “data 


are limited to teachers in junior and 


men teachers 


report declared that 


senior high schools, as most cities em 
ploy few, if any, men teachers in the 
elementary schools.” 
The 


“psychological 


the 


deals 


report declared that 


literature which 


with sex differences supports the con- 


clusion that no striking dissimilarities 
exist” with respect 

The 
favor of higher salaries for men were 


listed: To 


to that of men would require increased 


to teaching ability 


following four arguments in 


make women’s pay equal 


taxation; to equalize pay by reduc 


ing that of men would drive men out 


of the profession; the schools “are 
already suffering from overfeminiza- 
tion,” and higher pay for men is 
necessary in order to attract more 
men. Four other arguments support 
equal compensation: the desirability 


of “equal pay for equal work”; sal- 
should be 
not on “extraneous questions, such as 
that the 


burden of dependents, and that women 


aries based on service, 


sex” ; women also carry 
are gradually attaining equality with 


men in other occupations. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVISERS 


Wide System ‘Growing for the 
Schools of England 


LONDON. — That monster, the 
machine, from which children once 
had to be protected, may now, it ap- 
pears, prove a friend which will insist 
on its helpers having the advantages 
of good schooling. Not only are there 
signs of such a change in the United 
States, where the Vocational Survey 
Commission of the New York City 
schools has lately asked for the cre- 
ation of regular advisory bodies of in- 
dustrial leaders to help formulate 
training programs; there is a wide- 
spread movement in that direction in 
England, according to Albert Abbott, 
chief inspector of the Technological 
Branch of the British Board of Edu- 
cation. 

“There is a growing realization in 
nearly every industry,” he says, “that 
the old method of entrusting respon- 
sibility for planning technical educa- 
tion to the schools alone will not 
serve modern needs. This realization 
has led, during the last few years, to 
a great increase in the interest taken 
in the technical schools by 
trialists.” 

Not only are they giving machinery 
and equipment, and setting up funds 
for scholarships, but they are in many 
cases serving on advisory committees, 
which have now been widely set up 
both for various localities and for the 
nation. The City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute have thirty-eight such 
committees. 


Enables Advance 
In Indian Education 
WASHINGTON. — Congressional 
appropriations for the last few years 
have made possible significant steps in 
raising qualifications, increasing salar- 
ies, setting up positions especially in- 
tended to meet the vocational needs 
of Indian youth, and in providing the 
professional direction for the whole 
Indian education enterprise that is re- 
garded as essential, says the Federal 
Office of Education. The entrance 
requirements for the Indian service 
educational positions have been raised 
to such a point that, although they 
are still below the requirements of 
the better urban-school systems, they 
are above the minimum requirements 
of most of the states. It has been 
possible to increase the entrance re- 
quirements for teachers of primary and 
intermediate grades so that they are 
now on a par with those for junior 
high school—three years of prepara- 
tion beyond the secondary school and 
a year of experience or four years of 
preparation in a teachers’ college or 
university or college of recognized 
standing. 


indus- 
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Probation for Lazy Pupils 
Puts All School “on Toes” 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.—Amos E. 
Kraybill, superintendent of schools, 
said he had obtained “revolutionary” 
results from his experiment of putting 
on probation thirty-six Asbury Park 
High School pupils who were “too 
lazy to study.” The _ probationary 
period extended to a little over three 
weeks. Ten students quit at once, 
ten others were dismissed in the last 
week, while the remaining sixteen re- 
ceived exceptionally high marks, two 
winning places on the school’s honor 
roll. Mr. Kraybill had warned the 
offending pupils that “they were wast- 
ing their time, their teachers’ time and 
the taxpayers’ money.” He found 
that not only were the students on 
the probationary list generally im- 
proved in their work but that the 
whole school was “on its toes.’ The 
Board of Education has decided to 
continue the policy, Mr. Kraybill sug- 
gesting that the probationary periods 
be made permanent instead of being 
put into effect whenever school of- 
ficials felt too many students were not 
taking full advantage of their class- 
room work. 


Teachers’ Federation 
Elects New President 

BOSTON. — Oscar F. Raymond, 
principal of the Winthrop school dis- 
trict, Brockton, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation. He succeeds Edward R. 
Clarke, of Winthrop. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-presidents, Grace I. 
Woodbury, Melrose; Henry H. Har- 
ris, Lowell, and Thomas J. Quirk, 
Milford; treasurer, William J. San- 
ders, Haverhill; secretary, Hugh 
Nixon, Boston. Directors for three 
years chosen were: Edward R. 
Clarke, Winthrop; Frank P. Davison, 
Shelburne; Henry F. Fisk, Medford; 
Sara L. Sparhawk, Sherborn; A. Isa- 
belle Timmins, Boston; Marion D. 
Twiss, Worcester, and Gladys L. 
Whipple, Sharon. Gilman H. Camp- 
bell, of Easton, was chosen director 
for one year to fill a vacancy. 


Hungary Cuts Number 
Of Exchange Students 
BUDAPEST. — As a measure of 
economy the number of American ex- 
change students at Hungarian univer- 
sities will be reduced from seven to 
five in the academic year 1952-1933, it 
is learned at the Ministry of Cults and 
Education, which pays the expenses of 
such students in this country. Through 
co-operation of the International In- 
stitute of Education in New York 
eighteen Hungarians are now studying 
in universities in the United States. 
The student exchange between the two 
countries was begun in 1924. 


4,000 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ARE PLANNED BY PERU 


LIMA, Peru—Congress returned to 
its task of rewriting the Constitution, 
recently, while the government called 
for plans and specifications for 4,000 
new public schools. 

One of the three executive decrees 
issued provides for a bond issue to 
cover the cost of the schools, to be 
erected at an average cost of 5,000 
soles ($1,387.50) each, to be amortized 
out of income from the petroleum 
monopoly, now under consideration by 
Congress. 

The bonds will pay eight per cent. 
in quarterly installments, and will be 
rated as first-class securities for banks 
and insurance companies in Peru. 
Quarterly drawings will be held to 
select bonds for payment at par. 


Few Bay State Cities 
Have Cut Salaries 

AMHERST, Mass. — Schools of 
Massachusetts are not going backward 
during the depression, declared Frank 
W. Wright, deputy commissioner of 
education at the State conference of 
elementary school principals and 
teachers at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege. Only seventeen out of 350 
places in the state have reduced 
teachers’ salaries, Mr. Wright de 
clared. He pointed out that a survey 
of town and city budgets reveals edu- 
cation has been generously supported 
in annual appropriations. More than 
300 educators attended the conference. 


Home Lessons 
For Illiterates 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind—Professor 
E. E. Ramsey, head of the department 
of education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, has been appointed a member 
of the sub-committee directing the illit- 
eracy campaign in Indiana. Classes in 
reading and writing will be held 
throughout the state for adult illiter- 
ates. For those who feel embarrassmert 
because of their inability to read and 
write, private lessons will be given in 
the homes, it is planned. 


City School Inquiry 
On Reduced Scale 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The State Edu- 
cation Department has announced that 
it intended to continue its survey of 
the efficiency of New York City’s 
schools, but upon a “decidedly reduced 
scale,’ because of the refusal of the 
Legislature to appropriate $50,000 to 
defray the cost of the investigation. 
“Members of the State Education De- 
partment are devoting what time they 
can spare from an already crowded 
program of essential activities to this 
special study, but they will not be able 
to secure the assistance necessary for 
the survey, as originally contemplated,” 
the department said. 
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GIRLS LEARN WORK 


D. A. R. Conducts School for 
Mountain Children 


TAMASSEE, §S. C. 


Eighteen years 


ago members of the South Car lina 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Tamassee, S. C., conceived the 


idea of the D. A. R. school for moun- 
At the state c 


ndorsed. in 


tain girls. mnference 
1916 the project was 1 1918 
the first building was erected, and in 
1919, the first 
pupils were received 

The 


tain girls who are orphaned of one or 


boarding 


February, 


girls at Tamassee are moun 


both parents, who are homeless, or 
come from homes where poverty and 
squalor make even a bare existence 


almost impossible. They are taken to 
sent to school, 


The chil- 


range in 


Tamassee, clothed, fed, 
and given other advantages. 
dren at the school today age 
from seven years to several girls who 
110 girls 


and 


are twenty-four. There are 


at Tamassee at present, busy 
happy, each doing her best to become 
a useful citizen. There are also fifty 
day-students from the community. 
The girls are taught to sew, to keep 
house, to milk and care for the cows, 
to make butter, t 


care for the 


raise chickens and 


eggs, to plant and care 
make 
the 
laid 


are 


raise hog Ss, 
the 


when 


for a garden, to 
hams. In 
books 


vegetables 


sausage and 
summer 


aside 


cure 
time, are 


and fruits and 
plentiful, a great deal of canning is 
done for winter supplies. 

high 


Tamassee is an _ accredited 


school, its diploma being recognized by 


the colleges of the state. The first 
class of thirteen was graduated in 
1930. Several from this class and 


from the 1931 class are now in college. 
Others taking 
courses, while others have 
their mountain 


are nurses training 
returned to 


cabins. 


Aims to Raise Class 
Standards to Sports Level 

VALLEY FORGE, Penn. Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins, 
said the aim of his institution was to 
“elevate the standards of the class- 
room to that of the football field.” 
He addressed the cadet corps of Val- 
ley Forge Military Academy at chapel. 
“I sometimes think nothing is so well 
taught in college as football,” Dr. 
Holt said. “The football coach dis- 
regards the identity of the players, and 
it makes no difference if a candidate 
for the team is the son of a trustee. 
The coach also goes to the boys’ rooms 
to help them with their studies and 
other problems.” Under the Rollins 
Plan of teaching by conferences in- 
Stead of by lectures, groups of twenty 
Students meet with 
“man to man.” 


their instructors 
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Ohio to Feed 

Ten Thousand Pupils 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 

Ohio school children 

going hungry will be 

The State 


Committee 


Ten thousand 


have been 
the state 
and Relief 
that it 1s 


children in 


who 

fed by 
Unemployment 
has announced 


serving two free meals to 
Athens County, where 7,000 bituminous 
coal miners are now on strike against 
a wage reduction. Later the work is to 
be extended to all sections of the state. 
For breakfast the get 
four ounces of cooked crushed wheat 

lunch 


milk 


vegetable 


children will 


with and sugar, and for 


soup and four ounces of 


cooked mush will be served. The aver- 
age cost per child will be two cents a 
day. The State Emergency Board ap- 
propriated $25,000 for the work. Shoes 
and clothing for children are being fur- 
nished from $31,000 raised in charity 
football games last fall. 


Ranks Personality 
As First in Success 
BOSTON 
rather than technical proficiency, make 
the 


Personal qualities, 


for success in modern business 
the 


Percy, of the College of Busi- 


world, in opinion of Professor 
Atlee L 
Administration, Univer- 
“Greater effort must be made by 
the 


personal qualities which make for suc- 


ness Boston 
sity. 
educational schcols to discover 
cess, and develop these qualities in the 
students,” Professor 


“When 
graduates of 


early traming of 


Percy declared. this is done 


the our schools will 


merit preferred positions in business, 


and business education will become 
what it always has claimed to be 
education for business. 





Plan Thumbing Stations 
for Hitch-Hikers 
CLEMSON, S. C. 
collegians are promoting erection 
of thumb 
hitch-hiking. 
free-ride 


- Southern 
stations to dignify 
the 
proposed 
Lee, of the 
architecture of 


Depots for 
seekers were 


R. E. 


department of 


by Professor 


Clemson College, and the sugges- 
finding 
among the youths who travel to 


tion is general favor 


and from their schools in other 
persons’ automobiles 
Architectural students have 


submitied designs for prospective 
stations, with a 
supplicating thumb as a designa- 
tion. the 
erected on the 
principal highways out of college 
towns, would provide shelter for 
the students waiting, and give 
the motorist a chance to pick and 
choose his traveling companions. 


with a figure 


Professor Lee 


stations, to be 


Says 











SCHOOL MEALS COST 
STUDENTS ONE CENT 
WASHINGTON. 
is all the children of Porto 
Rico pay lf they this pit- 


tance, they may pay in produce 


A penny a meal 
school 
haven't 


last 
Porto 
Rico, before being appointed governor- 
the 
the schooling of the native 


Theodore Roosevelt, in his 


written review of education in 


general of Philippines, describes 


The cheap meals are prepared and 
served by girl pupils as part of their 
training in with 


line government 


methods to disseminate “practical 
knowledge.” 
Porto Rican 


farms of 


built on 
five to fifteen 
These the schoolboys cultivate 
for 


schools are 


small from 
acres. 
themselves one-third 
The 


school 


and receive 
of the 
either 


proceeds. remainder is 


funds or used 


The 


encouraged to 


sold for 


in school lunchrooms. 


young 
farmers are likewise 
cultivate their own truck gardens, and 
receive practical prizes for meritorious 
work. 


important part in their education. 
Girls 


Manual training also plays an 


are taught home economics 
and sewing, as well as being put to 


serving meals. 


Colleges Reported 
As Better Off 
CHICAGO.—What’s the status of 
the smaller colleges these days? Presi- 
dents of several of these, at a meeting 
of the North Central 
Colleges, answered this question. 


Association of 
To 
meet shrinkages in incomes from en- 
dowments and fees, these schools have 
consolidated curricula, adding strength 
thereby ; trimmed budgets and effected 
campus economies; dropped a few in- 
structors and made up losses in part- 
time students by increases in full-time 
enrollments. The brunt of the hard 
times has been felt, these-@@lucators be- 
lieve, and the colleges have bettered 
themselves by thorough 
praisals of what they offer. 


their ap- 


Pupils Climb 
Mountain to School 
GREENVILLE, S. C.— Mountain 
Hill School, seven miles from a high- 
way, atop Glassy Mountain, bids for 
the title of the state’s most isolated 
school. It has just closed a seven- 
menths session during which eighteen 
pupils walked from one to two-and-a- 
half miles daily to learn the three R’s. 
Mrs. C. H. Osteen, the school's 
teacher, walked seven miles twice a 
week in her professional duties. Each 
Monday she left her Greenville home 
for Calaham Mountain, where she 
took a path that led to the school. 
Shé stayed in the community during 
the week. The school is owned partly 
by the state and partly by the Moun- 
tain Hill Baptist Church. 
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STANLEY KING PICKED 
AS AMHERST PRESIDENT 


AMHERST, Mass.—Stanley King, 
of Boston, has been elected the 
eleventh president of Amherst College 
by the board of trustees. The new 
president, who is forty-nine, is the 
son of Henry A. King, a graduate 
of Amberst in 1873, and a former 
judge of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court. Mr. King was graduated from 
Amherst in 1903, after completing the 
four-year course in three years, with 
the rank of summa cum laude. He 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Delta Kappa Epsilon 
entered the Harvard Law 
1904, and completed the 
course in two 


Societies. He 
School in 
three-year 
years, receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts. He was a 
member of the Harvard Law Review, 
and was admitted to the Massachusetts 
Bar in 1906. From 1906 to 1917 Mr. 
King was with the W. H. McElwain 
Company of Boston, living abroad in 
1914-1916. In 1917 he was in Wash- 
ington as a member of the committee 
of supplies, council of defence. Later 
he became special assistant to Newton 
D. Baker, secretary of 
afterward private secretary to Mr. 
Baker. In 1919 he became a member 
of President Wilson’s Industrial Con- 


war, and 


ference Board, and became secretary 
of the board. With Herbert Hoover 
and Owen D. Young he prepared the 
reports of this board. In 1920 Mr. 
King returned to the W. H. McEI- 
wain Company, and on the sale of this 
concern to the International Shoe 
Company in 1921 became Eastern man- 
ager of the International. He retired 
in 1927, and since then has devoted 
himself largely to Ambherst 
and other public activities. 


College 


Would Teach Youth 
Dangers of Avarice 
HARTFORD, Conn.—The business 


depression resulted avarice as 
much as from poor business planning, 
in the opinion of Henry G. Russell, 
teacher in the Bulkeley High School 
here. “To teach the youth,” he as- 
serted, “that business exists for man- 
kind, not mankind for business, is to 
impart a_ valuable during the 
years of character formation. Such 
teaching should be productive of so- 
cially significant results.” Admitting 
that the business graph was a “prosaic 
thing,” ordinarily, Mr. Russell held 
that under the skill of an able teacher 
“it may become as electrified as a live 
wire, an ascent on which human be- 
ings laugh and shout and fight as they 


from 


lesson 


scramble for gain, and a descent on. 


which these same creatures of flesh 
and blood cry and swear and tear 
their hair as they lose all they once 
owned.” 


866 


Teachers Held Exempt 
From Ban on Pay Rises 
ALBANY, N. Y. Public school 
teachers need not feel concerned about 
the new effecting a mora- 
torium on automatic salary 
for state workers, Attorney 
John J. Bennett decided. Mr. 
transmitted to the 
ment an 


state law 
increases 
General 
sennett 
Education Depart- 
opinion that the automatic 


increases for teachers were 
from the law. His letter to 


Dr. Ernest E. 


salary 
exempt 
Cole, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, said: “Chapter 50 
of the laws of 1952 suspends tem- 
porarily any increase in salary or 
wages of oflicers or employes in the 
state That, in our 


service. opinion, 


does not apply to _ public school 


teachers. Teachers are employed and 
their salaries fixed according to law by 


local local 


school district authoritics. The state 


boards of education and 


contributes toward their salaries, but 
does not hire or discharge teachers.” 
The moratorium was passed by the 


legislature and signed by Governor 
Roosevelt to effect an annual saving of 


$967,000. 


Stalin’s Schoolgirl Wife 
Cited for Cutting Classes 
MOSCOW.—Mme. Josef V. 


young wife of the 


Stalin, 
virtual dictator of 
Soviet Russia, has been cited publicly 
for cutting classes and for delinquency 
in returning library books in the All- 
Union Industrial Academy here, 
where she is studying to become an 
expert in artificial silk manufacturing. 


Nadaya 


which she is enrolled 


Under her maiden name of 
Alliluieva, by 


few of the several hundred students 


know that she is Mme. Stalin—she ap- 
pears on the current list of those 
guilty of missing classes without 
adequate excuse. Her name appears 


also among the list of students who 
have failed to return borrowed library 


lx At ks. 


German Kindergartens 
Call for Girl Teachers 
BERLIN. 


liner Tageblatt there is still one pro- 


According to the Ber- 
fession for women that is by no 
means crowded. 
that of 
country. It is contended that 


The position open is 
kindergarten teacher in the 
while 
the large cities and even small town- 
ships have their kindergartens in 
plenty, many districts on the country 
side are destitute of this instruction 
for the tiny tots. A 


house has 


and occupation 


Froebel been opened in 
Schweina in Thuringia which receives 
girls and trains them for the profes- 
sion of kindergarten teacher at a 
nominal charge. When the course is 
finished there is every chance of the 
young teachers finding employment in 


various places in the country 


Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 


in Europe. 


fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 
voyage.) Send for 
Booklet 65, 





Grasshopper Eggs 
Sold by Girl Student 
OMAHA, Neb.—Last summer boys 


in the grasshoppet 


-infested sections of 


Nebraska earned pocket-money by 
catching hoppers and selling them 
for fish bait \ young woman at the 


College at 
has found a new source of 
Each 


dent was told to bring in specimens 


State Teachers’ Kearney 


profit in 
the same insect. zoology stu- 


of grasshopper eggs. A late spring 


freeze and snow interfered with the 
digging, but the young woman had 
foreseen the probable 


had gathered 


situation and 
a pailful of egg pods, 
which she peddled to fellow-students 
at ten cents a dozen, saving the day 
for the delinquents; and making a nice 
profit for herself. 


Teaching Courses 
Will Be Stiffer 
ALBANY, N. 


proaching when a college 


Y.—The day is ap- 
degree will 
be required of every person seeking a 
elementary 


license to teach in the 


schools of New York, according to 
ie. 3s 


Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 


Cayce Morrison, assistant State 


tion. Dr. Morrison said it was probable 
that the state within a few years would 
extend the standard for preparation of 


elementary teachers from three to four 


years in normal scho | or college. 
While such a change surely will be 
made within ten years, it “probably 
will come in a good deal less time,” 


the kind of 


three 


“We can't get 
want with 


he said. 
teachers we years 


training.” 












A DAY 
“AMEX 
TOURS 


and ship you prefer. planned, and priced 
Your “TRAVA- to fit re - 
MEX” tour begins comes. As follows: 


Choose from 10 


Booklet C, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 
Statler Hotel Building 
Park Square, Boston, Mass. 







If you prefer anes 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest 
ingly and carefully 


25-day tour $278. 
42-day tour $482. 
(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight 
seeing is compfe- 
hensive; accommo 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
flexible. Send for 








FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


47 Winter St. Bosten, Mass. 
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Established 1869 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


Do not Discard Textbooks before they have 
given your taxpayers their money’s worth 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are Built to Save Money by Saving the Books 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Failure System 
Called Dangerous 

NEW YORK. — The hazards in- 
volved in keeping a pupil from pro- 
motion because he has failed in a sub- 
summed up by the 


Mental Hy- 


particulars 


ject have been 
National 


giene. 


Committee on 
Its bill of against 
the practice says: “Continued repetiti- 
tion is useless to the very dull child, 
who is unable to profit from any num- 
ber of repetitions if the work is too 
far beyond him; disregards the pos- 
sibility of finding a place in the school 
make regular 


system where he can 


progress, as in an opportunity class; 
and increases his discouragement and 


sense of inferiority.’ 














UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER 
SESSION 








July 5 to 


August 13 





M 


Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 

XCELLENT courses for grad- 
FE, uate students, undergrad- 

uates, and teachers desir- 
ing certification credit. Superior 
opportunities for self-improve- 
ment. City conveniences com- 
bined with the advantages of 
outdoor life near Lake Cham- 
plain, Green Mountains, Adiron- 
dacks. 

Recreational opportunities un- 
surpassed. Trips to Montreal 
and Quebec. Mountain and lake 
excursions under University di- 
rection. ttendance limited to 
1,000 Write for further infor- 
mation and illustrated catalogue. 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 

Director 
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LOWER PRICED TRAVEL 


Steamship Companies Revise 
Passenger Rates 
BRUSSELS, Belgium. 


of dev loping 


In the h pe 
much new business 
steamship companies sent representa- 
tives to the North Atlantic Passenger 
Conference here to consider ways and 
No sooner had the conference 


States 


means. 
opened than the United lines 
(not a member of the conference) an 
nounced in New York a twenty per 
cent. cut in all classes on their three 
largest liners. Steamship companies of 
the conference immediately met the is- 
sue by reducing their passage rates on 
an average of twenty per cent. in all 
classes. 

affected include 
German-Lloyd and 


The lines thus 
North 


American, Compagnie Generale Trans- 


Hamburg- 


atlantique (French Line), Canadian 
Pacific, White Star, Red Star, At- 
lantic Transport, Italian Lines and 
Cunard. The Cunard line had been 


agitating for cut prices for some time, 


and only recently introduced install 
ment-plan ticket sales. 
Third-class one-way passage to 


British ports on the Cunard line is 
France $71.50 with 
round trips $122 and $126 respectively. 


now $08, and to 


A trip to France on the Rochambeau 
$110. 


Homeric 


(cabin-class) can be had for 
\ first-class trip on the 
$168. On the 
Wales 
duced from $2,450 to $1,267.50. 


costs Rerengaria_ the 
suite has been re 


These 


rates apply year round, and age not 


Prince of 


subject to the usual summer increase. 

Average minimum rates now are: 
First class, old rate $250, new rate 
$200; cabin, formerly $165, now $152; 
second class, was $152, is $120; tourist, 
$132, cut to $108; third class, $79.50, 
now reduced to $71.50. 








Up-to-Date Professor 

Objects to “Freak” Idea 
NEW ARK, N, J. Professor Sid 

ney ‘. Cook, ol the New 


leg« for 
56 


Jersey Col 
Women, is “tired of being 
looked at as if he were an exhibit in 
a wax-works museum.” “I don't peer 
over the tops of my  bone-rimmed 
glasses at my classes, and read my 


notes of ten years ago in a high, 


squeaky voice,” he said. The 1932 pro- 
from the 1890 
from “Waltz 
Willie,” he de- 


dry as dust 


fessor is as different 
variety as “Rumba” is 
Me Around 
clared. The 


Again, 
pedagogue 
and the fuss-budget are disappearing 
with the dodo bird and the 


model T Ford, he said. 


along 














UNIVERSITY 
OF 
MARYLAND 


SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 2 
Eight miles from Washington 


Combine summer school at- 
tendance with a visit to the 
National Capital during the 
Washington Bicentennia! cele- 
bration. 

Wide variety of undergrad- 
uate and graduate courses; 
also of courses for teachers of 
all grades. 

Expenses for 
living are low. 


kor Bulletin, Address the 


DIRECTOR OF 
THE SUMMER SESSION, 
UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, Maryland 


tuition and 
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Rise Slump 

NEW YORK.—tThe increase in en- 
dowment funds of fifty leading Ameri- 
can universities and colleges in the past 
ten years has amounted to 113 per 
cent., or from $433,244,000 in 1922, to 
$923,522,000 in 1931, a gain of $49%,- 
278,000. Last year, when the general 
effects of the depression were being 
widely felt, the endowments of these 
institutions increased 5.6 per cent., or 
$48,900,000. These figures are brought 
out in an analysis of college endow- 
ments by Wood, Struthers & Com- 
pany, which shows that during the ten- 
year period the increases each year 
ranged from 4.09 per cent., or $17,- 
709,000, in 1922, to a maximum of 
10.58 per cent., or $83,726,000, in 1930, 


Massachusetts State 
College Limits Students 
AMHERST, Mass.—Limitation of 
freshman enrollment to 300, seventy- 
five of whom are to be girls, and a 
total enrollment in the four-year de- 
gree courses of not more than 8&5), 
has been announced for the next year 
at Massachusetts State College. Rob- 
ert D. Hawley, secretary, said that on 
recommendation of a special commit- 
tee to study the enrollment problem, 
the board of trustees has adopted the 
restrictions “in view of the unusually 
large number of applications for en- 
trance in the four-year course and the 
impossibility, under existing appro- 
priations, of accepting all qualified ap- 
plicants.” The limitation of girls was 
attributed to “lack of suitable housing 
facilities.’ Enrollment for the four 
main classes last year was 756, an in- 
crease of twenty per cent., and in- 
dications are that the quota of 850 
students for next year will be filled. 
This would mean an increase of 
thirty-five per cent. in two years. 


A SUMMER CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

BOSTON.—The educational value 
of travel is nowhere better represented 
than on a Mediterranean voyage to 
lands which comprise the cradle of 
civilization. The educational advan- 
tages of such a trip have been de- 
veloped to an unusual degree in the 
program of a comprehensive cruise ar- 
ranged for the coming summer. In 
sixty-two days, starting July 2, the 
voyage of this “university afloat” in- 
cludes visits to all the bordering 
countries and a number of islands of 
the great Inland Sea. 

This voyage, combining the ad- 
venture and advancement of Mediter- 
ranean trayel, will be made on the 
President Johnson, one of the famous 
world-cruising steamers of the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. The ship has been 
especially chartered by the James Bor- 
ing Company, and the cruise will be 
personally conducted by James Bor- 
ing, assisted by a number of prominent 
educators, in addition to his staff of 
travel experts. i 

Among the courses which may be 
offered for college credit will be sev- 
eral in history, art and archaeology, 
and literature, each with particular 
reference to the Mediterranean basin. 

In keeping with the vacation spirit 
of the voyage there will be an 
elaborate program of entertainment, 
gay and serious. 





No New Teachers 
In New York City 

NEW YORK.—A hint that there 
would be no additional appointments 
of teachers in the public schools here 
next fall as a measure of economy 
was contained in a form letter sent out 
recently by Dr. Charles W. Lyon, as- 
sociate superintendent in charge of ap- 
pointments “It is not definitely 
known,” Dr. Lyon wrote, “whether it 
will be possible for the Board of 
Superintendents to recommend ap- 
pointments and promotions for the 
term beginning in September.” Dr. 
Lyon continued with suggestions for 
the teachers’ procedure, in case ap- 
pointments were made. It has been 
hinted before that the school authori- 
ties might increase the size of elemen- 
tary school classes rather than appoint 
new teachers next fall 














Retirement Income 
Can be Increased by 
Guaranteed 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITIES 


Inquiry Without Obligation is 
Respectfully Invited. 


J. EDWARD MATHESON 


829 Atlantic National Bank 
Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
































Delightful Summer Cottage for Sale—A Bargain 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., cottage, 5 rooms and 2 porches com- 
pletely furnished; and one acre of 
crib wharf and row boat. Conveniently located for mail and shopping, 
near Glendale, yet delightfully private, Only $3,850. Details and pic- 
ture on request. Owner, William 

New York City. 


land with 200-foot lake frontage; 


A. Wilson, 415 Lexington Ave., 
































“T am proud 
to represent the 


JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION” 


Writes one of our success- 
ful agents. 


Would not you, also, like 
to introduce this famous 
professional magazine to 
new readers? 


Local and district repre- 
sentatives wanted. Also 
those who can sell at in- 
stitutes, summer schools, 
meetings, etc. 

WRITE AT ONCE for 
liberal terms. Mention 
territory you could cover. 


EMERSON College of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. lt 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSs, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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6 PARK STREET, BOSTON 











READING 


chapters for DAN’S BOY. 








THE ARLO BOOKS 


INTERPRETATION 


A DAN’S BOY SEQUEL 


Not content to let Alden Baker go entirely out of Owen Collins’ 
life, pupils of a fourth grade in the Underwood School, Newton, have 
each added a chapter to DAN’S BOY. Their teacher tells us “they 
just couldn’t let the story end!” 


Perhaps the Arlo Books, with the Arlo Plan, will develop com- 
position work in your grades as satisfactory as these interesting new 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


EXPRESSION 
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A Bust of Edison 
One of the latest and finest pieces 
of sculpture to be made available to 
the schools by P. P. Caproni and 
Brother, Boston, is a bust of Edison, 





offered in several sizes. The original, 
by Walter Russell, is said to be the 
best, if not the only, adequate repre- 
sentation of the great inventor in 
statuary form. It shows not only the 
deep thinker, but the genial, kindly 
man. Caproni’s reproductions of 
statuary are noted for their inclusion 
of typical and inspiring works of art, 
and for the faithfulness of the copy. 
The bust of the late Thomas A. 
Edison is a typical example of the 
work which has made the name of 
Caproni a favorite with schools the 





EQUIPMENT NOTES 
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country overt “The Pioneer Woman” 
is another example of the selectiv 
output of this company 

* e 


A Burroughs “Addition” 

The name “Burroughs” has so long 
been a hallmark of quality in the mak 
ing of adding machines and bookkeep 
ing devices, that the public will regard 
with interest and confidence the latest 
product of the Burroughs organization 

a typewriter 

Particular merits claimed for this 
machine are: sturdiness of construction; 
light, positive key touch; paper grips 
which permit writing to the end of 


the sheet; a balanced shift which moves 





only the platen; and an extra wide car- 
riage on regular model, permitting a 
written line ten inches long. 

Full information may be had from 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


A  — 


Why the Summer School? 

(Continued from page 353) 
to learn new devices and methods 
of teaching. Education, if it is 
anything but a dead thing, must 
change. Summer schools all over 
the country are emphasizing the 
presentation of new methods and 
new devices of teaching for the 
benefit of teachers who wish to 
keep in touch with the best re- 
sources available for those who— 
as do all true teachers—wish to 
grow in efficiency. 

A fourth form*of opportunity 
in summer schools—and this by 
far the most important—is the 
teacher’s chance to enlarge his 
background and deepen his knowl- 
edge of the subject which he 
teaches. After all teaching is 
an art, and the one thing that 
will save a teacher amidst the 
drudgery of the common round 


and daily task is to grow. Not 
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methods, or devices, but constant 
strengthening of the  teacher’s 
grip on the subject which he is 
teaching, enlargement of his 
knowledge of that field and the 
literature about it, and enrich- 
ment of his equipment by a con- 
stant widening of his background 
in culture, will ensure this 
vitality. For it is not elaborate 
organization of buildings, “ ex- 
ecutives ” and systems of study 
that we have to thank for what 
we derive from any process of 
education: it is the spirit, the 
conscience, and the equipment of 
the individual teacher. Here is 
where the summer schools should 
and do perform their greatest 
service to the teacher—they pro- 
vide, to a greater or less extent, 
springs of refreshing whence the 
teacher, if he will, can. draw 
draughts of fresh inspiration for 
his task, 






Grins 
Between Grinds 





Fourth Dimension 


“Dad, what does it mean here by 
diplomatic phraseology ?’ 
“My son, if you tell a girl that time 
stands still while you gaze into het 
eyes, that is diplomacy But if you 
tell her that her face would stop a 
clock you're in for it 
> . 
Folly 
After memorizing loyce Kilmer’s 
poem, “Trees,” one of the children in 
the English class wrote this im the 
test 
“Poems has made a fool of me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 
* « 
Lost and Found 
“*Artford, 'Artford,” called out the 
conductor 
“You've dropped an ‘h’, said a pas- 
“That's all right, sir, we'll pick hit 
up hat Hambherst.’ 
. a 
At P. T. A. Party 
Mother—“I saw you talking to all 
the ladies when you passed the cookies, 
Paul,” 
Teacher —“Yes, that was polite, 
Paul. What did you say to them?” 
Paul—“I said, ‘Take one.’”’ 


ee 
Not So Strange 


Teacher (looking over Teddy's 
“I don't see how it’s pos- 
sible for a single person to make so 
many mistakes.” 


Teddy (proudly) 


homework ) 


“It isn't a single 
person, teacher. Father helped me.” 
* e 
Medical Sandwich 

\t dinner she had a doctor on either 
hand, one of whom remarked that they 
were well served, since they had a 
duck between them. 

“Yes,” she. broke in, “and I am be- 
tween two quacks.” 

Then silence fell 

e* ¢ 
Communication Cut 

The railway line was flooded on ac- 
count of heavy rains, and the traveler 
was obliged to break his journey, stop- 
ping at a small village. Making his 
way to the inn he said to the pro- 
prietor: “This is like the Deluge.” 
“The what?” “The Deluge—haven't 
you read about the Deluge and Noah 
aid the Ark?” 

“No,” answered the innkeeper, 
“we've had no papers here for three 
days.” 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 
F, WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 














t ; Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent So. 13th St.; Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St.; 
pt Teachers, Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
be We receive calls for teachers from every state in Send for circular and registration form free 
q the Union and can certainly be of service to those 
: f who wish to teach and WHO ARE QUALIFIED 
bot TO DO GOOD WORK. ’ s) ‘yY 
oh 
ie 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY. N. Y. ITHACA TEACHERS AGENC 
a Send for Circulars PERSONAL SERVICE 
Pi ENROLL NOW — NO FEE 
: SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge 
3 ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY Reliable Service 
: 25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL 130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 
. . J / , sis 





635 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Washington 


460TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all 
kinds of Public School work, and men and women 
for good positions in State Teachers Colleges, 
Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. 
Many thousands have secured PROMOTION 
through this Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families 
Careful selection for individual needs 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs, M. J. Young-Fulton 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Lat. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 














THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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“a 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

4i TEACHERS WANTED. We solicit and serve 

: FORMERLY THE the best. Service free to employers. 
, CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY ; 
* NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
ra D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 

Bit wv Philadelphia, Pa. 
t+ ACE TEACHERS’ SERVICE nae 
:. f “A PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 

2 Not one of the largest — - ag aoe the a THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A w . Mass. F } . ector 7 > 

t | orcester ass rances rane ze rec 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

te ae nanreneay known agency, founded in 1898, 
et renders discriminating service t -olleges, blic 
; ; BOSTON MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU schools, und "petvate achecia "ts ont parte x the 
a (Established 1899) . United States. 

TEACHERS fer all MUSICAL POSITIONS in Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

a t EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
Fi Careful Analysis. Prompt Service. 
| HENRY C. LAHEER, 12 Huntington Avenue, Boston, WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Me Mass. , eWACL 
ie (Member of National Ass ciation of Teachers’ Agencies.) ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
a 6 Beacon St. ‘ : . Boston, Mass. 
: - > Long Distance Telephones: Office and tesidence 
tr THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY PROMPT! COURTEOUS! ATR! 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
‘4 Our methods conform to the highest standards Agencies 

bs of placement work 

“4 . — 

; 49 PEARL ST, CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEA ON ST, This space available for 

: HARTFORD, CONN, PORTLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS. Teachers Agency Announcement 
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Mail Courses 

By High Schools 
WASHINGTON.—Use of  super- 

vised correspondence courses in small 

high schools is gaining considerable at- 


available. “In addition to supplementing 
the regular work offered in the small 
high school, the variety of correspon- 
dence courses provides a_ specialized 
and high-grade type of instruction, de- 
spite the limitation of a small teach- 


school specialist, are offered by local 
high schools which make a contract 
with a reputable correspondence school, 
state or university extension service. 
The local school secures the lessons, 
provides periods in the regular school 


. tention in various parts of the United  jng staff,” says the office. “Such courses day for study, supervises the pupils’ 
'¢ States, according to the Federal Office also make possible a better adjustment work and returns the lessons to the 
: of Education. As a result, students are of studies to incividual pupil needs. correspondence study centre for a re 
j being offered hundreds of courses Supervised correspondence courses, ac- port on pupil accomplishment. The local 
: which could not otherwise be made cording to W. H. Gaumnitz, rural school board pays for courses pursued.” 
- 
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